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TO-DAY. 


The Rordame comet has kept its movement among the 
stars of the sky in pretty good accord with the early orbit 
laid out for it by Prof. Lewis Boss, as noted last week. 
Prof. Boss has published this week in a Science Observer 
circular a second and more accurate orbit, based upon a 
wider separation and more precise observations. The 
result of the new computation places the time of Perihelion 
Passage as July 7, a few days earlier than the first orbit. 
The agreement between the two orbits suggests that there 
was no great error in the former one. During the week, 
the comet has been reported as developing an enormous 
tail, one stretching nearly to the zenith; but the prevalent 
auroras, which have been widely observed, and the lack of 
confirmation render it more than probable that this tail 
was only a streamer of the northern lights. 





The astronomers at Lick Observatory have made the 
interesting discovery that the comet has a minute compan- 
ion, which leaves its picture on their photographic plates, 
but which is so small that even their large telescope fails to 
show it to the eye. This will add another to the small 
number of comets which have been known to be double. 
The comet has probably passed its popular phase. For 
more than a week, it was easily visible to the naked eye, 


| being more conspicuous than any of the neighboring stars. 


Theoretically, it should be diminishing rapidly in light, but 
since it has been more and more advantageously placed, 
through its motion, it has not at any time seemed much less 
bright that when discovered. The increasing moon_has in- 


, | terfered somewhat with it, but up to Thursday night it 


could be seen without a glass. The probabilities are, how- 
ever, that when the present moon has passed, the comet 
will be so faint that a telescope will be needed to show it. 





In a little more than two weeks, that is, on the 7th of 
August, Congress will meet, out of the usual course, at the 
call of the President. Such meetings have been uncom- 
mon of late years. It is customary for a new President to 
ask the Senate to meet immediately after his inauguration, 
for the purpose of confirming his selection of heads of the 
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Meetings of Societies. 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScrIENCES. Hall of the 
seacon Street. Next regular meeting, October 11. 
Avra \CHIAN Mountain Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Camp- 
eparties begin July 17, Mt. Adams. North Shore Outing, 
‘aurday, August 19. 


bostontan SoctEry. Old State House. .Next regular meet- 
2g, October 10. 


AMERICAN 
Academy, 10" 


ae N Society oF Cryr. ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
eet. Next regular meeting, September 20. 


Busy 
TON Socrrery or Naturat History. Natural History 


Baild; 
iding, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
# Natural His 


ite, Other week 


Boer days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


ON SCIENTIFIC SocreTYy. 419 Washington Street. 


Next 
"ular meeting, Oc tober 10. 


Gey 

00 _ THEOLOGICAL LipRARY 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
“ tumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
P M., Satur: lays to 4.30 P. M. 


yea HUsetts HorTIcULTURAL Society. Horticultural 


~~: Tremont wine et. Saturday, July 22, Exhibition of Flowers 
teand Vegetables. 


Mv 
‘EUM OF Five Arts. Copley Square, Print Department: 


Ex 
tibition of American Engravings and Etchings, to remain 


en d 
en uring the continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo- 


New 
Cine ENGLAND HisToRIc-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


No. 18 
rset Street, 


aslo Next regular meeting, October 4. 
) 


Ported LecrurEs For YounG PEopie. The Opening of 
ithe Gre - Wednesday, July 26,3 vp. m.; Spain and France 
at West, By Rey. William Elliot Griffis. 


Scurry 
OF ARTS. Mass, Institute of Technology. Next reg- 


7| 
s| Houses has been called; this was when there was need of 


Story, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, | 


chief executive departments, which we call the cabinet 
But it is fourteen years since an extra session of both 


appropriation of money for the support of the army, which 


. | Congress had neglected and which President Hayes deter- 


‘mined should be made. ‘Two years before, in 1877, he was 
compelled to do the same thing for the same reason. The 
latest extra session before this was in 1861, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln called Congress together to consider ways 
and means for prosecuting the civil war. It is significant 
lof the steadiness with which the machinery of our govern- 
ment moves, that no other extra session of Congress was 
| needed throughout the war and even through the period of 
reconstruction. There have been but twelve extra sessions 
‘of Congress since the foundation of the government; and 
of these, five were called during the first quarter of a cen- 
‘tury. A condition not unlike that of the present led Pres- 
'ident Van Buren to call Congress together in 1837 to con- 
sider the condition of the finances of the country. 





The naval court martial now in session at Valetta, on 
the island of Malta, is making progress in its melancholy 
work of fixing the responsibility for the sinking of the 
Victoria and four hundred of her officers andcrew. There 
is no reason to question the accuracy of the testimony 
given by the staff commander and the captain of the ill- 
fated vessel, that Vice-Admiral Tryon recognized his own 
fault when it was too late and took upon himself the whole 
blame. “It was entirely my doing,” he said to those offi- 
cers; “it was entirely my fault.” 


out to him. But the men were not killed by the collision ; 





war meeting, October 12. 


they were drowned because the Admiral obstinately re- 





So far the collision is | 


! 





fused aid and kept ¢ them at their posts until the ship turned 
over. Undoubtedly, if Admiral Tryon were alive, he 
would confess this also to be entirely his fault. But there 
is something more that ought to be shown by this inquiry 
at Malta; and this is how it was possible that an officer 
of the skill and experience of Admiral Tryon could go on 
doing wrong-headed things, one after the other, with dis- 
aster piling upon destruction before his eyes. 

The terrible loss of life by the sinking of the Victoria 
has so over-shadowed consideration of the money loss that 
very little has been said about this feature of the disaster. 
But a vast amount of invested treasure went down with this 
battleship. The steel hull of the ship, the masts and the 
interior furnishings of the quarters cost $3,200,000; the 
boilers and machinery cost $2,584,000; each of the great 
breech-loading rifled guns cost $100,000, and the whole ar- 
mament cost over $1,000,000. Seven million dollars is a 
moderate estimate of the money value of the vessel that 
was destroyed in fourteen minutes because her commander 
signalled to turn at six cables’ distance instead of eight. 





Rain-making is taken very seriously in Kansas, and 
professional rain-makers are beginning to find that popu- 
lar belief in the efficacy of their incantations brings un- 
pleasant responsibilities as well as pleasurable gains. A 
‘cloud-burst’ fell upon Lyon county a few weeks ago, with- 
out warning from the barometer, and was promptly claimed 
by a neighboring rain-maker as the result of his efforts. 
Now a farmer whose wheat crop was destroyed by tho 
storm brings suit for damages against the rain-maker. It 
so happened that the same sudden flood caused a wash-out 
on the Santa Fé railroad, into which a freight train 
plunged, killing the engineer. The widow of the engineer 
also demands at law $10,000 from the man who claims the 
‘cloud-burst’ as of his manufacture. All of which goes to 
show the incompatibility of medieval magic with the con- 
ditions of matter-of-fact modern life. 





The Theatre of Arts and Letters, which undertook to 
bring about a new alliance between literature and the 
stage, has given it up. This is no sign that such an alli- 
ance will not be effected; it simply means that it is not 


‘| coming about exactly in the way Mr. MacDowell and his 


associates tried to make it. Among the property of the 
association, which is now offered for sale, are several 
plays: ‘Drifting,’ by Mrs. Sheridan Fry and Mrs. E. G. 
Sutherland; ‘Mary Maberley,’ by F. J. Stimson; ‘The 
Harvest,’ by Clyde Fitch; ‘Squirrel Inn’ by Frank R. 
Stockton and E. W. Presbrey; ‘Shadows,’ by E. F. Far- 
relly; ‘The Decision of the Court,’ by Brander Matthews ; 
‘The Other Woman,’ by R. H. Davis; ‘ Hal-o’-the Hall,’ 
by John Harrison, and ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman,’ by Mary 
E. Wilkins and E. W. Presbrey. That so much of litera- 
ture should be accumulated in one season of effort, would 
seem to be encouragement to try again. 





The opening of the Old South Lectures for Young 
People is one of the events of the summer for those who 
stay in town, who take an early vacation and get back to 
town by the end of July, or who can make it convenient to 
come totown Wednesday afternoons. And it is well worth 
making an effort to hear these lectures. The course for 
this season opens at the Old South Meeting-House on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th, with a lecture by the Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis on Spain and France in the Great West, and will 
continue on successive Wednesday afternoons to the middle 
of September. The general subject of the course is The 
Opening-of the Great West. The scheme of these lectures 
is most liberal. All young people under twenty years, 
applying by letter to the Directors of the Old South Studies 
at the Old South Meeting-House, will receive free tickets ; 


accounted for; the Admiral ordered an evolution which | teachers also are supplied with free tickets ; and other grown 
could not be performed within the space as signalled, and | up people can buy a course ticket for a dollar and a half, or 
refused to change the order when the error was pointed | ' single admissions at twenty-five cents. ‘This feature of the 


| Old South Work is perhaps one of the most attractive in 
that admirable scheme. 
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Jury 22. “If you should transfer the amount of your 
reading day by day from the newspaper to the standard 
authors,— but who dare speak of such a thing ?”’— Emerson. 


JuLty 23. “A fish-ball in the mouth is worth a tur- 
key on the wing.” —Office boy’s proverb. 
JULY 24. 
“Tf that wild filly ‘ Progress’ thou wouldst ride, 
Have young companions ever at thy side ; 
But wouldst thou stride the stanch old mare ‘Success,’ 
Go with thine elders, though they please thee less.” 
—Holmes. 
Jury 25. 
line in my 


“ When I look in the glass I see that every 
face means pessimism; but in spite of my face, 
that is my experience, I remain an optimist.”—Jefferies. 

Jury 26. “You can do more in eight months than in 


twelve.”—D. Webster. 
JULY 27. 
than debt. It may even serve as a healthy stimulus to 
great spirits.”—Samuel Smiles. 
JULY 28. as we are apt 
to call things which we ought to reform, but do not.” 


“ Poverty is a much lighter burden to bear 


“ The necessities of the case 
— Lowell. 


SUNDAY CLOSING, 

The Sunday closing question at Chicago has been 
decided— in a way, perhaps, not wholly satisfactory to any 
of the most active of the disputants. 

The opening was put to the great test of pecuniary 
success. It was not‘ asuccess’—as the execrable phrase 
of the day says—and so the opening was brought to a 
close. One controversy is therefore withdrawn from the 
list of subjects for the various debating societies of the 
And if nobody is quite satisfied with the issue 
as it was made up, all people of sense are relieved that 


country. 


there is one subject less in which they have to express a 
decided opinion, pro or con, about other people's busi- 
ness, although no essential principle is involved. 

The solution would be more satisfactory to such peo- 
ple, had the natural suggestion been tried in practice, 
which proposed a cheaper payment for a show from which 
all that required work, or the presence of the exhibitors, 
was taken away. If the out-loor attractions of the White 
City could be seen —if Jackson Park could be open, at 
half the usual price, for people who wanted to use it Sun- 
day — a more intelligible verdict would have been secured. 

As it stands, the general understanding is that the 
Park is not open “ because it does not pay.” 

It is not closed in concession to a demand made by a 
large minority of people who feared that Sunday would 
be desecrated. It is not closed because Congress pre- 
tended that it wanted to have it closed. It is not closed 
because Sunday is specially guarded by the law of Illinois. 
It is closed because it did not pay. 

This is called ‘business’—as people speak carelessly. 
It does bring into view certain interesting facts—which are 
too often kept out of sight — and it will prove to be a good 
thing, if it throw into the background the talk, borrowed 
from foreign writers mostly, about ‘masses and classes.’ 
The experiment of Sunday closing proved by the turnstile 
test that what people choose to call ‘the workingman’ is 
in one very important detail quite like that other imagined 
person, who is supposed not to be ‘a workingman’ but is 
supposed to have interests and objects which tend to op- 
press the ‘workingman.’ The over-loud people who 
opposed the opening took the ground that the people of 
Chicago did not know their own business. There was a 
very disagreeable suggestion that ‘we’— whoever ‘we’ 
are — knew better how the people of Chicago should spend 
Sunday, than ‘they ’— whoever ‘they’ are. The citizens of 
Chicago, naturally enough, did not like this suggestion. 
There is no law to make them go to a Presbyterian church 
on Sunday, or to a Catholic church, or to any church, 
Why should there be a new law passed to say they should 
not go to Jackson Park? They had beautified it largely 
with their own money, and it is at this moment the most 
interesting place in the world. 

To this natural question, the reply was, “ You shall not 
go, because ‘we’ do not want to go. And ‘we’ are a 
majority of the people of this country.” 

For it is to be observed that itdid not answer to put 
this protest on the Jewish law of the Sabbath. The Jews 





were among the people who would have naturally most 
wished for an open Sunday. 

And if you meant to decide the question as to the 
Christian use of Sunday, there is no doubt that the great 
majority of Christians in the world would sustain the 
custom which opened the French and German Expositions 
Sunday. Sunday closing was sustained, therefore, with the 
avowed object of showing the ‘ American Sunday’ to the 
world. 

Now this is certain: that whatever the American Sun- 
day may be, this method of securing the American Sunday 
was very un-American. It said to the city of Chicago, 
and to the State of Illinois, “ We will arrange for you.” 
The most interesting question to students of our system 
was, therefore, whether local government, or Home Rule, 
should decide this question, or whether it should be decided 
by ecclesiastical boards sitting at a distance. To that 
question, happily and wisely, the American answer has 
been made. The local question has been decided by the 
home authority. 

And now that the imagined ‘ workingman’ has been left 
free to go to the Park, or not, he has done exactly as Mrs. 
Potter Palmer or Mr. Eugene Field, or Mr. Carter Harri- 
son decides. For we suppose that the people in the high- 
est social position in Chicago prefer to go to Jackson Park 
on a week-day, and to use Sunday for purposes more quiet, 
and which involve less effort and are more away from the 
crowds. of whom from 
beginning Pharisees always say that “it knows not the 
law and is accursed,” understands its business quite as 
well as those do who wish to control it from the outside. 

“IT did not want a piece of cake—but I did want to 
have the plate offered me.” 


It proves that “this people,” 


That phrase of a child describes a condition in which 
men and women are very sure to be found. And the Sun- 
day opening discussion will not be without its value, if it 
have taught to the ecclesiastics of the world the lesson 
which is hid in the child’s protest. If at the same time they 
learn that the American People knew what it did when it 
refused to entrust its religious life to any permanent organi- 
zed Ecclesiasticism, they will learn again a lesson, often 
taught but too often forgotten. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


THE WEATHER SERVICE. 





The investigation into the alleged mismanagement of 
the Weather Service has resulted in the practical clearing 
of Prof. M. W. Harrington, Chief of the Service, from all 
of the charges, and the dismissal of the clerk, whose in- 
subordination is said to have been the prime cause of the 
trouble. Thus far, the result will be satisfactary to scien- 
tific men, who have at no time lost confidence in Prof. 
Harrington as a scientist, an executive officer, or a man, 
But there is a tail to the report, as made public through 
the press despatches, which does indeed carry a sting, since 
it commands the serious curtailment of the scientific work 
of the Service by discharging well-tried scientific experts, 
and forbidding the continuation of the special investiga- 
tions of others, who are ordered to abandon theoretical 
work and busy themselves with the routine work of the 
Service. 

It seems difficult from the scientific or the economic 
standpoint to urge any valid reason in support of this ap- 
parently arbitrary course. In the first place, since the 
Weather Service under Prof. Harrington has in no year 
expended the full appropriation given to it by Congress, 
but has returned into the treasury an unexpended balance, 
the minor economy of five or six thousand dollars does not 
seem to be a marked necessity. In the second place, the 
work of a weather system must of necessity be largely the- 
oretical. The collection of meteorological data forms a 
large and important part of the necessary work, but the 
collation of these data and the determination of the causes 
of weather changes are equally important. It is impossible 
to limit the investigation of such matters to purely meteoro- 
logical work, for the close connection of electrical conditions 
and the possible relations of solar disturbances are instances 
in which two other sciences may have close connection 
with our weather. 

It would almost seem as if the same unreasonable spirit 
were abroad which only last year devastated our Geologi- 
cal Survey, commanding that certain important lines of 
investigation be closed, and turning away without warning 
and beyond recall the best and most faithful scientific men 
which the Survey ever possessed. This course has involved 
the waste of public money, the grossest injustice to the 
scientific men whose years of patient investigation have 
resulted in nothing, since their uncompleted work cannot 
be published, and they are robbed of the reputation due to 
their patient toil. The whole matter was so extraordinary 
that, viewed from the distance of across the ocean, where 
opinion was based upon knowledge of the work and its 
quality, no other cause could be assigned to it save a 
determined effort to kill the Survey. 


The work of the Sign 
Weather Service has be 7" 
credit and an honor to our a 
greatest addition which the Science of ste 
ceived from any source. Fst.) lished } oy by 
weather prediction was known, the * before 27 fay 
farmers excepted, our goy; rnment ; ra, a . 
bureau has conducted its ow) asia this 
manner throughout. Much »; credit of ; and 
ganization belongs to on man, whose tbe en 
Prob,’ has been for years a househs ld Me - Nae, | 
until the firmer establishmen: of €ey in this % 
ful direction replaced the cautions uae ter hin 
the later one ‘ predictions.’ Protabilitig 

This identical ‘Old Prob, Ppog 
been pounced upon by this restless spirit. of 
and his modest salary has been cut dk wt a 
order of the powers that be. It is g dite 4, wate 
a course. This man has been at work for the Perma 
quite a number of years, as long as w; hive os a 
vice. Upon his ‘ plans and specif a 
the novel features of a weat! pa service, and + 
than to any other single person js dy: Fir 
ters meteorological. He is not 
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Under the circumstances, wi 
economy, this degradation seems 
tion for him to hand in his resignation 
seems to scientific men to be one 

Nor does this course of 
Prob.’ Other men, experts in their special line of invedd 
gation, have been dismissed from the Service. while 
others, Prof. Bigelow, for instance, have beep com: 
to give up their special work and confine themselne 
office routine. This is so evident a waste of our per 
ties that it ought not to be permitted without some 
of disapproval. Prof. Bigelow has given his time wi | 
attention, in and out of working hours, to the investing 
of the lines of magnetic force in their relation 
weather conditions. 

His’ investigations in this specialty have bet 
yond those of any previous scientific man and wad 
lenged the admiration of those who are in touch 
meteorological advance of the times. But} 
the edict, it appears that all these investigation: me 
given up and attention be directed only to the forwa 
of the weather and other office work. This state of af 
repeated with half a dozen of the strongest speciaim 
our Weather Service, men whose equal in their 
partments does not exist in this or any other com 
suggests most strongly that there are some infloenes 
work, detrimental to the scientific interests of our go 
mental departments, the nature of whose strictures # i 
opposition to the spirit of the scientific authorities dt 
country. 
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LIKENESS OR SIMILITUDE 

An act of Congress, passed about two and a hal yers 
ago, made it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine a gut 
as one hundred dollars, for any one to make, bring inte ti 
country, or sell or use “any business or professional card 
notice, placard, token, device, print or impression, ot @ 
other thing whatsoever, whether of metal or its comp 
or of any other substance whatsoever, in likeness or sme 
tude, as to design, color, or the inscription thereon, 0! @ 
of the coins of the United States or of any foreigy Gove 
ment, that have been, or hereafter may be, issued ss move] 
either under the authority of the United States or ma 
the authority of any foreign Government.” . 

Several curious cases have arisen under tus # 
Games in which the counters were ' 
coins of different values have been confiscated 
pressed. Newspapers, selling for one cent and beara ® 
imprint of that coin as an advertisement of their price, bate 
been warned to withdraw the sign and have done © ™ 
reasonable cheerfulness. But the most curious case & * 
is that of the New York Recorder, which happese? = 
week. Le 

The Recorder is, perhaps, the most cone 
daily newspapers in the whole country in regare) 8" 
tion. It blossoms all over with pictures 2 . 
white and colors, which certainly inspire the imaginsaes 
when they do not aid the understanding. “0° es 
tures that the Recorder published last week was 3 po 
on the financial situation. It represented 32 ame 
ver dollar bowling down hill, crushing men as it goes ' 
President Cleveland standing directly in - sett 
rolling disk, in an attitude of fear lest he shal] be 8 
stop it in its devastating course. 
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a shade of difference in the meanings 
, likeness and similitude. They are as 
Sra sonymous as any two words in the language. 
aa te Oe meanings, also identical; one of these mean- 
being specific and easily determined, and the other 
’ almost anything. 


ver That is to say, 


keness which is only a distant resemblance, 
f agreement as to some quality ; and there is 


broad enough to 
there can be a 
a sugge stion ¢ 


eas 


gw a likeness whi his an express copy and so understood 
shen the word likeness is used. It is this latter significa- 
tion in whir h 
former vague definition on which the Treasury agents have 


ed 
This distinction 
to consider the purpose of the law. 


xt ; ‘ 
is plainly seen to be the right one, 
when we come It was 
entitled, ‘ 7 
ganufacture of dies, tools or other implements used in 
conterfeiting ”; and although laws cannot be interpreted 


br their titles, it is reasc mable to believe that the Congress- 
on who declared the character and purpose of this partic- 
sar law to be honestly expressed in its title were speak- 
To prevent counter- 


ing what they thought to be the truth. 
feiting, it is not necessary, by any stretch of imagination, 
wo forbid the picturing of coins; it is only necessary to for- 
bid the production of a likeness that shall be near enough 
wo completeness to deceive. 

(Otherwise, not one of the larger popular dictionaries 
would be exempt from seizure and destruction. No man 
The 
Sbraries of our learned societies, the museums of archzol- 


cald safely keep an encyclopedia in his house. 


lections of numismatists would be broken 
custodians haled before the United States 
(Courts and fined. For in all of these aré to be found care- 
ful and exact pictures of coins which, in the language of 
the law,“ have been or hereafter may be issued as money ” ; 
sod, worse than this, when the antiquarian cannot obtain 
a original of the coin he most desires, he is apt to be dis- 
satisfied with a mere pictured representation and to get an 
impression or a cast. 

t to be imagined that the letter of the law is to 
eenforced in such cases; and if the spirit and the pur- 
pose of the law are to be followed in one case, they should 
be followed in all. The usual course in matters of this 
wort, where there is danger of subordinates misunderstand- 
ng the meaning of the law, is for the head of the executive 
lepartment, which has the enforcement of the Jaw in its 


ey and the 


p and their 


It is ne 


targe, to issue a circular of instructions interpreting the 
aw; and such an interpretation stands as law until the courts 
wt itaside. Thus the great mass of customs law is found, 
wot in the statutes, but in the Treasury Department circu- 
ars. It would be a good idea for Mr. Carlisle to issue a 
eular defining ‘likeness or similitude .” 


FREDERICK E. GooprRIcnu. 





BAGGAGE AND LUGGAGE. 


Our English friends compel us to talk of our ‘ luggage,’ 
when we are on English trains, and find it hard to bend 


wer lips to say ‘baggage,’ in speaking to the American 
porter or express-man. 


It is well known that Dr. Johnson defined ‘ baggage’ as 
vedo in America — “ The goods which are to be carried 
sway.” ‘Luggage’ he defined as “ Anything cumbrous 
and unwieldy that is te be carried away,” and he gave 

for his authority. 
‘Luggage,’ then, is a good enough word for a Saratoga 


‘unk ; but for a Gladstone, a hat-box, or an umbrella — 
0h, no | 


Shakespear: 


It is interesting in this division of opinion, between Dr. 
nd the commercial England of to-day, to see the 
of the translators of the Revised Version to the 
— language of their country. Where King James’s ver- 
son, inthe language of the time, made the writer of the 
Me io say, “ We took up our carriages ” — meaning 

age — the Revised Version thus modernizes the 


Johnson a 
loy alt y 


‘ht be destroyed as in violation of 


laughing at this reduction of 


the Federal statute uses the word; it is the 


“An Act further to prevent counterfeiting or 





phrase: “We took up our baggage ” — not ‘luggage *— 
though it were the accumulation of years of absence in 
Asia Minor and Greece. 





OLD AGE AND IMMORTALITY. 


GEORGE FRISBEE HOAR BEFORE THE WORCESTER FIRE 


SOCIETY. 


{ At the semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Mr. Charles A.Chase said: “In Worcester this year 
have been celebrated the centennial anniversaries of two organ- 
izations which gentlemen who were afterwards members of 
this Society were prominent in establishing. One was a 
masonic lodge, founded by Isaiah Thomas, and the other was a 
fire society. The fire society was of the kind with which you 
are familiar, such as existed in Charlestown, Concord, Boston 
and other places, founded before the days of any fire depart- 
ment or other public means of extinguishing fire, generally by 
the solid citizens of the town, for the mutual protection of their 
property. Ithink we have at Worcester the only survivor of 
those organizations. The introduction of municipal fire de- 
partments with improved apparatus made them unnecessary; 
but the one at Worcester is still in existence, and its members 
are all required, under severe penalties, to keep and maintain 
in perfect order the same utensils, to wit, two fire 
buckets, two large canvas bags, a bed-key and a screw- 
driver — which constituted the outfit of one hundred 
years ago. Its functions to-day, however, are sogial and 
literary rather than ‘anti-pyrine.’ And I am led to speak 
of this thing, not only from the fact that some of the original 
members became members of'this Society, but also because we 
are to-day represented by at least twelve of the thirty members 
of that organization. Our President — son of Stephen Salisbury, 
who was for sixty years a member of the Fire Society, and grand- 
son of Stephen Salisbury, who was an original member — acted 
as *‘ Moderator’ at the recent anniversary. I may also mention 
that as the Orator for the occasion, the Fire Society was fortu 
nate in securing the senior Senator of Massachusetts in the 
United States Senate, and as Poet, the gentleman who at the 
time he was appointed, was Minister of the United States to 
Switzerland — in other words, our senior Vice-President and our 
Recording Secretary. That is rather a remarkable fact, and one 
on which the Fire Society of course congratulates itself. It 
might be further stated that there has hardly been a time dur. 
ing the last hundred years when, if that society had wanted an 
orator and poet, they would not have been able to put into those 
positions gentlemen who were either Governors of the Common- 
wealth, Judges of the Supreme or the Superior Court, Senators 
or Representatives in Congress, or Mayors of the city of 
Worcester. This is quite a unique history.’’] 





I hope I do not seem to be thrusting on this youthful 
company a theme with which I alone am just at present 
concerned, and which they can by no possibility care for 
for a long time to come. We always contemplate these 
things more comfortably from a distance. Charles Lamb 
thinks Milton’s Hymn to Morning was written at mid- 
night. “I would indite something concerning the solar 
system,” he exclaims: “ Betty, bring the candles.” 

It will not be expected that much can be said on this 
topic which has not been said or thought many times be- 
fore, or that any one man’s treatment of the theme can be 
other than partial and fragmentary. I suppose that, seen 
from the highest point, old age is wholly a matter of tem- 
perament and not at all of length of days. 

Spring still makes springin the mind, 
When sixty years are told. 

Love wakes anew the throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 


We all know persons to whom the quality we commonly 
ascribe to old age seems to be congenital, who are well 
described in Lowell’s line :— 

From the womb he marched gravely, a little old man. 

We have known men who were born mouldy, to whom 
a hundred springs would bring no sweetness, and a hun- 
dred summers no juice. So we have all known men whose 
life for fourscore years and ten was a perpetual morning, 
whose thoughts were of to-morrow, and who were as ready 
at ninety as at thirty to lead any hope, which, so long as it 
were a hope with freedom or justice in it, never could be 
forlorn. 

John Quincy Adams breasting the stormy waves of the 
House of Representatives at eighty-three, Josiah Quincy's 
attack on the Know-Nothings at eighty-five; you remem- 
ber his fiery utterance—“ The doom of the Republic is 
sealed when the bats take the lead of the eagles,” are 
familiar examples. 

When old Josiah Quincy broke his hip on the ice at 
ninety-two, Dr. Ellis called to see him one day at his house 
in Park Street, Boston. He sent Miss Quincy out for 
walk, and sat with the patient alone for an hour. It was 
the darkest time of the war. But the President was so full 
of cheerful and hopeful talk that the visitor ended his call 
and got down stairs before he remembered to ask Mr. 
Quincy how he did. He went back to the chamber and 
said, “ I forgot to ask how your leg is.” ‘“ Damn the leg,” 
said the old fellow, giving it an angry slap, “I want to see 
this business settled.” 

English history will contain few finer chapters than 
Gladstone’s campaign of this last year. It was the power 
of a great personal presence. With the burden of his | 


a 


eighty-three years on his shoulders he had against him a| 
hostile government, a hostile House of Lords, a hostile press, 
a hostile aristocracy, hostile universities, and, it is rumored, | 
a hostile Queen. How he brushed them all aside! “I am | 








not going to discuss detail with you. I represent the youth 
and hope of England, and her advancement along ideal 
paths. The solution of these questions of the future be- 
longs of right to us who are of the future, and not to you 
who are of the past.” 

But these are instances of a vigorous youth prolonged 
to fourscore, as Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Pitt’s sublime 
battle with a hostile House of Commons are instances of 
ripeness of intellect in early youth. Indeed, Gladstone, 
and Pitt, and John Quincy Adams seem at no time in their 
lives to have had so little of the boy in them as at twenty- 
one. 

Physical pain and sickness, moral cowardice, the tem. 
perament that doubts, the temperament that sneers, are the 
enemies of all times of life alike. But most persons, when 
they speak or think of old age, speak or think of the dis- 
eases which are incident to it, and not, as in the case of 
youth or manhood, of its natural and healthful conditions. 
Let us consider it as a part of life, belonging to it as 
autumn does to the year, with its own occupations, hopes, 
memories, duties and enjoyments. 

There are certain occupations and public functions 
which are conceded in all free States to be specially 
adapted to age. They are those which are supposed to 
contain no element of strife in them, where the magistrate 
is expected to pass upon the case or the proposed measure 
after the controversy has been heard and is over. These 
functions are exercised in jurisprudence by the judges of 
courts of final jurisdiction, and in legislation by the Gerou- 
sia—the Spartan body of old men, the Patricians or Patres 
the Seigneurs or Senators—the seniors—and in the Church 
the Presbytery or Elders. The framers of the constitution 
of the United States, when they established their perma- 
nent legislative chamber, whose assent should be necessary 
to all laws and treaties and to all important executive ap- 
pointments, and which should be a court for the trial of all 
impeachments, undoubtedly had this in mind. They did 
not by express provision secure a body of old men for the 
Senate Chamber, although, by requiring the senator to be 
at least thirty years of age, they excluded youth. The 
states in their practice have observed the principle far 
more strictly than is required by the letter of the constitu- 
tion. ‘The average age of the members of the Senate has 
usually exceeded sixty years. It is now, in spite of the re- 
cent accession of so many newly settled states, only slightly 
under fifty-nine. 

The hope that the Senate Chamber would be a temple, 
into which the heats of party strife would not enter, has 
proved to be but a dream. It was, indeed, in the early 
days of the Senate, deemed a breach of decorum to allude 
to party distinctions in debate there, as it now would be in 
the Supreme Court. But that day has long gone bv. The 
later and final appeal to the great tribunal ef the people 
renders it impossible that questions which excite the people 
should be discussed anywhere without zeal and heat. 

It will be said that the opportunity for such employ- 
ment is exceptional, and that it cannot be very much con- 
sidered in forming our plans for our evening occupation. 
But I am speaking to a society composed, in theory, and 
very largely, in fact, of the thirty foremost citizens of a 
great and powerful city. You have had, and you will 
hereafter have, your large and honorable representation in 
the high places of national and state authority. Akin to 
those I have named, and on the same level of dignity and 
usefulness, is the great and noble opportunity open to all 
of us by our municipal citizenship. It is our good fortune 
that our lives are cast in a city which combines the rapid 
growth, the pliancy, the flexibility, the ambition, the hope, 
the young life of anew community, with the culture, the 
solidity, the deep roots, the great traditions, the stimulant 
history of an old one. I can conceive of nothing more 
delightful and satisfactory than to live in a city like 
Worcester —to see it grow, to help it grow, to build up 
and manage its libraries, schools, churches, banks, insur. 
ance companies, hospitals, its university. 

He tibi erunt artes, fortunate senex. These are tasks 
in which the vigor and enterprise of youth demand the 
alliance of the counsel, responsibility, trustworthiness, 
matured experience of age. If the artist who fashions a 
great statue or who paints a great picture leave behind 
him an enviable fame and a fragrant memory, surely the 
men who have helped fashion and adorn a great city, who 
have laid its foundations and builded its walls, who have 
given it its character and guided the currents of its history, 
who have made Boston Boston and Worcester Worcester, 
have a far better title to grateful remembrance. 

The bed-rock of all our institutions — political, moneyed 
or charitable —is personal character. The late Waldo 
Lincoln added an appreciable per cent to the value of the 
invested property of Worcester through the security fur- 





nished by his steadfast integrity, his prudence, his willing. 


/ness to undertake even the most laborious drudgeries of 
| public service. 


One of the incidents most commonly attributed to old 
age is the substitution of retrospect for hope, or the habit 
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of living in the past rather than in the present or the fu- 
ture. I do not think this is as true as is generally believed, 
certainly not of sound and unselfish natures. So far as my 
observation goes, men with whom there is nothing the 
matter but the natural and healthy advance of life are as 
full of patriotic expectation for their country, have the 
windows of their souls quite as wide open to the morning, 
see quite as much 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower, 

at seventy as at twenty-five. This is especially true of 
women, who live in the lives of children and grandchildren, 
and in whom the ingenuous boy or youth finds a sympathy 
in all his dreams and aspirations which he never gets from 
his mates. 

But, undoubtedly, we old men must submit, not only to 
economize our forces, but to give up the hopes and dreams 
which have seemed solid realities, or, at least soberest ex- 
pectations, in the days of youth and middle life. Ah, me! 
when shall I commit Homer to memory? When shall I 
read Virgil and Horace and Cicero again? When shall I 
spend a year in Athens? When shall I learn Italian, and 
know as friends the shining four, whose laurelled heads 
shed their awful halo over the darkness of the middle 
ages? When shall I write the story of the stirring drama 
of the last forty years, the denouement of whose mighty 
plot has been the freedom of a race; the achievement of 
the intellectual and of the manufacturing independence of 
America; the transformation of a second-rate nation of 
number two Englishmen into a mighty empire — things 
which I have seen and part of which I have been? When 
shall I walk down the hundred delightfnl paths, shaded by 
noble forests and watered by pleasant streams, and strewn 
with amaranth and asphodel, into which I have been gaz- 
ing all these sixty years as I plodded along the sandy and 
dusty high road of life? Alas! The gates are shutting, 
one by one, only to be opened again in that other world 
where Charles Lamb was to leave off tobacco — the desire 
to do which, implanted in his breast by a beneficent Crea- 
tor, but never to be realized in this life, was to his mind 
the chief and sufficient argument for immortality. 

On the other hand, we must confess that if our years 
were to be a thousand instead of threescore and ten, not 
threescore and ten men out of a thousand would ever make 
these dreams realities. 1 suspect Methuselah’s life was as 
dull and prosy as the days were long. The leisure of a 
healthy age permits us, in Emerson's phrase, in fault of 
novel germs, to mature the unfallen fruit, and to use the 
creations or accumulations we have not found use for in the 
business of life. How many of our best poets and wisest 
thinkers have laid up in their storehouses in midsummer 
an ample stock of wine and fruit which needed only to be 
ripened a little in a genial autumn sun. 

But the greater penalty of growing old is the loss of the 
friends of youth. Dying, to a brave man, certainly to a 
brave old man, is in the death of others, not in his own. 
It is this which alike gives age its terror, and is the chief 
reconciler and consoler as the end of life comeson. When 
the voices that were its music are silent it is well that the 
ear grow numb. When the faces which were their delight 
have vanished it is well that the eyes grow dim. In some 
rare examples of old men, too, this is largely compensated 
by that which, except health of body and mind, is the best 
gift of God to man, a large capacity for friendship, which 
takes in and welcomes the new generations as they come. 

There are persons of milk-and-water natures who greet 
everybody with a certain indiscriminate friendliness. 
There are persons who hide under a slight and superficial 
good will for all mankind the want of any strong and hearty 
affection for anybody but themselves. [I am not speaking 
of them. I am speaking of old men, the number of whose 
friends is large, solely because of the largeness of the heart 


into which they are received; the number of whose new 
friends is large, solely because of the freshness and sweet- 
Such a man was 
To be admitted to his friend- 
ship was like being invested with the Order of the Garter, 
His circle of 
friends in all parts of the country seemed to widen and en- 
Yet there was never a man more 
fastidious in the choice of his intimates, or whose ideal of 
There was never a man who spoke 
out more freely the thought that was in his mind, or who 
was more prompt to utter his impatience or his hearty 


ness of the great souls which love them. 
the late General Sherman. 


or being knighted on the field of battle. 
large as he grew old. 


manhood was loftier. 


scorn, on fit occasion. 


The dream and aspiration of the old man is for quiet and 
Yet he never escapes the divine law, 
whose easy yoke rests upon all humanity, that the chief 
delights of life are those which come from faithful hard 
work, in which too often he is driven with shrinking and | deem him a coward who did not prove what is said about them 


leisure and rest. 


repugnance : 
And he (as all men may find cause 
When life is at a weary pause, 
And they have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will), 
Is thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint. 


If we may trust the representations of art or those 


ancestors, when they were old men, avoided a mistake to 
which old men nowadays are too prone. Instead of grow- 
ing negligent in person or behavior as they grew old, they 
covered what was uncomely or distasteful in the decline of 
life with an increased care and even an increased splendor 
in dress, and with a more punctilious stateliness in behav- 
ior—the comitate condita gravitas which Cicero attributes 
to Fabius. The gentleman of the old school was bred in 
the best school for old gentlemen. There was little 
familiarity or handshaking. They stood apart like the 
stars, each keeping his own atmosphere to himself. The 
old men of Holbein and Kneller, and the Dutch and Italian 
masters, and even of our own Copley, are dressed with a 
richness of apparel which comports with the ceremony 
which they observed and exacted in intercourse with their 
juniors and with others. 
Each generation as it passes from the stage gets from 
its successor much more of criticism than of sympathy. 
The heir is seldom on good terms with the king. 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together. 
Visiting Westminster Abbey last summer, Archdeacon 
Farrar pointed out to us the remarkable fact that there is 
no tomb or monument over the dust of an English Sover- 
eign, either there or at Windsor, since Queen Elizabeth. 
The throne has been in the same family, as, indeed, it has 
been from the time of Alfred. But no English monarch 
has loved his predecessor well enough to build him a tomb. 
Perhaps, after all, it is due to this trait in human nature 
that life on this planet is even tolerable. It is best that 
the leaders of the successive generations, the great mon- 
archs of thought, do not love each other too well. What 
tameness and sameness, what a hideous agelong nightmare 
of must and mould, would the world have gone through but 
for this revolt of each age against the ways of its prede- 
cessor. Let us thank God with our brilliant preacher that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are dead—that all the Abra- 
hams, Isaacs, and Jacobs are dead—and that so much of 
their works has followed them. I am, of course, not 
speaking of the tenderness of the family affections in pri- 
vate life. But I am speaking of the power of one age to 
impress its manners, opinions, customs upon another and 
to compress its successor into its own mould. It is the 
hardest thing for an old man to find out that all his lectur- 
ing and reasoning, all his lamentation and indignation, will 
not bring this to pass. Ifthe youth find your example to 
his taste he will sometimes follow it. But he will not alter 
his course for your preaching. 
We should, I think, expect beforehand that the 
thoughts of a healthy old man would be busy with the 
question— What is to come next? that, as he approaches 
the inevitable goal, he would be taking thought of the 
future, and at least be speculating what manner of mansion 
he is to occupy when his present dwelling gets out of 
repair and uninhabitable and the landlord gives him notice 
to quit. 

But so far as my observation goes it is the young men 
who deal most courageously with the great doctrine of im. 
mortality. 1 doubt if there be any great and original con- 
tribution to the thought of mankind on this great topic of 
all topics which has come from a man past seventy. Such 
men are either silent, thinking, with Carlyle, that they do 
not care to strike their heads against walls; or, perhaps, 
disliking to be suspected of canting or hypocrisy; or they 
content themselves with some simple reaffirmation of the 
creed of their early days. Most men do not care to un- 
cover this domain of the soul to the curious and prying 
eyes of the multitude. I have, myself, little respect for 
this fastidiousness. We were not born, and we are not to 
die, or to be born again in confidence. Our age, which is 
bending all its energies to penetrate the future in this 
world, from the prophet of the weather bureau to the great 
metropolitan newspaper which so exhausts itself in antici- 
pating what is to happen to-morrow that it becomes in- 
capable of a truthful narration of what took place yesterday, 
sometimes seems to be giving up the great question of a 
future life in despair. But this surely is an unmanly atti- 
tude. If we even concede to skepticism or agnosticism 
that our human philosophy gets no help from the other 
side, that “the secret of heaven is well kept, that no 
imprudent, no sociable angel has dropped an early syllable 
to answer the longings of saints, the fears of mortals,” still 
let us, at least, say with Simmias in the Phedo : 

For I dare say that you, Socrates, feel, as I do, how very hard 


or almost impossible is the attainment of any certainty about 
questions such as these in the present life; and yet I should 


to the uttermost, or whose heart failed him before he had 
examined them on every side. For he should persevere until 
he has attained one of two things—either he should discover or 
learn the truth about them, or, if this be possible, I would have 
him take the best and most irrefragable of human notions, and 
let this be the raft upon which he sails through life, not without 
risk, as I admit, if he cannot find some word of God which will 
more surely and safely carry him. 





which biography or tradition have handed down to us, our | once broken a lance with him 
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that underlies the universe, are alike a ry: 
hateful and despicable if there be yo immortality, 
thing be conceded as having existence bey, nd Pe 
brutal force, anything into which design rot 
cession involves, to my mind, the immortal ity of th 
soul, or it involves conditions d¢ snalian gy alikes 
verse and to its author. “a 

Who can believe that the eternal fires of y, a 
kindled, that the dawn and the sunset are painted — 
law which keeps the fixed stars in thy: ry laces aa 
misses the comet on its pathway through the skies, mn 7 
ing that in a thousand years it shall retury again, 7 
its hour, and ke eps its word, that the moral lay. y 
shallendure when these things a AWAY, Were op 7 
and established only to ornament and keep me 
dwelling whose use, after all, is to be ip the ae - 
but the receptacle of a compost heap of the car andl 


f . x 
extinct humanity ? 


Is there in all history a more savage story thay tha 
the Highland chieftain who shut up his rebellion 8 Dee 
in a dungeon, fed him on salt meats til] he had proveba 
an insatiate desire for water, and then let down y » hing 
covered cup, from which the victim having e agerly sua 
the cover and found it empty, was then left to die the me 
dreadful of all deaths — death from thirst? But i has 
whit more cruel than to plant in us this Jongi ng alurip 
mortality, “the thirst that in the soul doth rise, 
ing “a drink divine,” and then to put to our lips in mode 
Is the tigress in her lair capable ¢ 
greater affection for her offspring than the Authre™ 
universe for His? Is man capable of a deeper lov 
larger bounty, a more scrupulous faith than his Crease 
This belief has its foundation in the instinct of yp. 
sal humanity. The latest and most authentic report 
us that there is no savage tribe so low in the scale of big 
as to be without it. It appears in the oldest literatun } 
is, directly or indirectly, the inspirer of al! patriotion, & 
stimulant to all heroism, the fountain of all love, and & 
comfort in all sorrow. Every gift of noblest orga’ 
breathed upon by this hope’s perpetual breath. Therei 
no reason why He who has created it should not satisys 
There is room enough in these millions upon million ¢ 
spinning discs ; there is room enough in spiritual geonan 
in the compass of an egg-shell for the promise to beim 
to all the generations of mankind. 

Old age, as Mr. Webster said of the bed of death, rag 
every man to his individuality. It is well that this a 
in which the age of all human nature finds its solace, mu 
the instincts which are common to all humanity. Me 
physicians may question the trustworthiness of the buns 
faculties when they report upon it, as they question’ 
truthworthiness of their report of the exisene« 
matter or the existence of God. But the faith abides 4 
does not depend on philosophic speculation for its spp 
There is no danger that philosophic speculation cas 
throw it. 

But, as I have said, these thoughts, which seem »* 
long, logically and naturally, to the time of old age, a ™ 
those which, in our experience, we find filling aa old ry 
breast. The great and healthy souls of all a 
nations, of all religions, seem, as they grow old, abana 
subtle reasoning about the matter, to lay in and es 
stress upon miraculous attestation, and to agree in resting 
upon the simple faith that the power which has cons™ -: 
this fabric of things is conscious and is be neficent, “re 
that faith find utterance in the brave challenge of Ps ~ 

For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life ebr 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things P vestti nor 


come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall ® 
able to separate us from the love of God; 
Or in the sweet evening song of Whittier 
And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 
No harm from Him can come to mé 
On ocean or on shore. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care; 


Or in the lofty dying note of the great lig 
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: antied breastworks, casements empty, all! 
. apeey wning from the grassy wall; 

; 5 place for su nmer saunterers to gaze 

. sia a sea with sunlight all ablaze ; 

ae quaint town, heaped up confusedly 

. salt the cottages that skirt the sea : 
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AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 








Were it not that the wind of the dawn is so chill that 
we have to leave the half-open window and find a cloak to 
ourselves withal, it would be easy to believe that 
a we see is all a part of our broken dream. We have 
teen dreaming —the impression of a long journey through 
he Canadian wilds brings now upon us a phantasmagoria 
of dark hemlocks and clouds, gray and rushing, and gray 
spd rushing waters ; of swarthy Indian faces, their brows 
hound with scarlet, looking out upon the traveller from the 
open doorways of low gabled cottages ; of broad lake after 
broad lake; of endless prairies, long outshaken waves of 
woo de rf 
gold of buttercups, blue of the wild pea — so woven together 
that the green o the grass scarce shows between them, and 







vray 










ul color — white of daisies, crimson of rich clover, 






the look is as if a long carpet were lifted and shaken windily 
At long last a hospitable 
velcome to a big house which they tell us is Hotel Rober- 
nal; comforting cheer of flavorsome food; and then a 
willing sinking down— down—ever deeper into a sea of 





above the earth, its floor. 


seep. 
*,° 
These sights and happenings of yesterday have been 
nirrored in our dreams. Through the dreams, some spirit 
bas called to our spirit that dawn has come. We can 
hardly believe the whisper, with the clock—plainly seen in 
the clear, cool, gray light that fills the room—telling us that 
itis but half-past two. But we are in the North and it is 
More than once, of late, sitting on the noble 
werrace above the queerly huddled roofs of the ‘Old Town’ 
of Quebec, we have read by the pale, late, lingering light, 
until our watches told us it was almost nine. 
al may be true; and it is dawn. 


simmer. 


** 
. 


And the dawn calls us to the low window; and by the 
wadow we stand, forgetful of the chill and of the weariness 
vot all outrested, while the dawn brightens toward the day. 
The solemnity of a great silence ison the world. The vast 
inland sea—shoreless, so far as our eyes’ seeing goes, in 
is misty first light—that is called Lake St. John, lies, a 
sheet of dull silver; and over its unruffled surface float, as 
‘ver some wizard’s mirror of odd, strange colors, weird lights 
and glooms, and tints mystical and wonderful to see. For 
the eastern sky is kindling as an opal kindles to the sun; 
gold gleams are waking in it, and flushes of deep rose, and 
Violet, and films of airy cloud, now purple 
; and all these speak again, in wavering 
color, from the great lake’s mirror of dull silver. The wide 
Prairies that stretch on every hand are stirless; there rises 
irom their new-mown swarths, dew-distilled, a wet, fresh, 
or, infinitely sweet, of the thick red clover. 
d there a few sheep have risen from among the 
soundlessly cropping the herbage. 
ae stable-yard there is the rattling of a chain, 

» & strange, hoarse cry, half growl, half moan, unutter- 
The black 
ng out the shame and the fret of his captivity 
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was long. To dreams and nested pillows again! 


driven cloud; the lake aworld of gray witch-waves with 
flowing white hair. The wind is the wind of November. 


sends forth royal largesse of cosy warmth across the wide 
hall. 


In the North 


But the dawn wind is chill, and yesterday's journey 


When again we wake, the day is here; a day of wind- 


A great fire of logs, heaped Indian-wise in wigwam-shape, 


Preparation is astir for a day of varied amusement. 
Fishermen in mackintoshes and leather gaiters are compar 
ing rods, plans and experiences— the boat will leave for 
the Grand Discharge, within the hour — ‘A perfect day 

for the ouananiche !"—*“ Look out for ten-pounders when 
you see us again!”—‘“For me, I am going over to the 
Montagnais Reservation; they're the genuine mountaineer- 
ing Indians, if you like; off the reservation from November 
till June, on the hunting trail; such skins as they bring in 
to the Hudson Bay Company's trading-post. No wonder 
the president of that tidy corporation has laid up treasure 
on earth, to the extent of fifty millions!"—*“ A grand old 
fellow he is, just the same, our Sir Donald Smith! His 
charities are endless; within a year or two he has borne 
half the expense of building and endowing, in Montreal, 
the most magnificent hospital on the continent.”—*“ And 
your plans for the day ?”—“O, Iam for the Ouiatchonan 
falls, if the rain holds away.”—“ Worth seeing? "—“ Out- 
side barbarian! Don't know they're higher than Niagara— 
two hundred and eighty feet in sheer leap? O we have our 
wonders, we Canadians, but the world won't know it, to 
any extent, till we learn your Yankee trick of the brag!” 


* * 
> 


And so into the dining-room, with its quaintly-panelled 
walls, its warm red draperies, its flower-pots, all glowing 
color above, and, below, all decorous little petticoats of 
frilled muslin. Iwill have pity; I will not vex the souls 
of the unhappy Bostonians, far down in the ‘ man-stifled 
town,’ content, perchance, with their matutinal steak and 
their milk from a can, with tales of what morning feasts the 
Roberval spreads, far up in the gray Canadian wilderness. 
I will not even mention the trout, salmon-pink within and 
crispy brown without, not an hour from the lake; nor yet 
the strawberries, with their tang of wild, new freshness ; 
nor the porridge, a Scotch island in a sea of yellow Cana- 
dian cream; nor the foam-white rolls; nor — but I shall 
mention something, after all, if I do not have a care ! 
o,° 
Out on to the broad veranda. The wet, fresh wind 
comes rioting up to meet one; the little steamer, bound for 
the Grand Discharge, where royaller sport than ever Isaac 
Walton knew is waiting anglers, gentle and ungentle, is 
puffing invitation at its wharf; swarthy habitans, with eyes 
that sparkle and teeth that flash white, are charioteers of 
queer vehicles, half buckboard, half chairs, that bump their 
uncouth length along the drive. Little canoes are dancing 
on the gray lake. The great windy world of a hundred 
pleasures is all before us where to choose. 


Dorotuy Lunpt. 


FRENCH MULTIPLICATION. 


In the French schools, so soon as children know the 
multiplication table from one to five—(that is, as far as 
5 x 5 = 25)—they are taught to multiply the next five 
numbers, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, by a simple mechanical process. 
It is at least amusing to Yankee children, if not practically 
convenient. 
The child first ‘doubles up’ each hand, so as to show 
two closed fists. 
Take the doubled fist as representing the number 5, 
on each hand. 
To express larger numbers, raise one, two, three, or 
more fingers. Thus: for 6, raise one finger, making 5 + 1; 
for 7, raise two fingers (5 + 2); for 8, raise three (5 + 
8); for 9, (5 + 4). 

Now, remember that the raised figures become tens; 
you will never have to multiply them. 

All that you have to multiply are the fingers that 
remain closed in the fist. Multiply them and add their 
product to the tens formed by the raised fingers. 

Example.—To multiply 6 x 7. For 6, raise one 
finger of the left hand; for 7, raise two fingers on the 
right hand. There are left, then, four folded fingers on 
the left hand, three on the right. Multiply 4 x 3; the 
product = 12. Each of the three raised fingers represents 


CONTRASTS. 





A world of joy and of summer weather, 
Waves on the shingles, sails on the sea, 
Clover and buttercups nodding together, 
And deep-hearted lilies that beckon the bee. 
And hey ! for the strain from the dark wood copses ; 
And hey! for the lilt in the young heart's song! 
Summer and splendor, oh! blithe and tender 
The notes that fall, and the thoughts that throng. 
A world of gloom and of desolate yearning ; 
Tapers pale at the cross-tree’s foot ; 
Ashes and dust, and the sombre burning 
Of hopes torn up like weeds from the root. 
And woe! for the silence that broods and deepens ; 
Woe ! for the eyes that to grief must wake ; 
For pain and sorrow, for many a morrow, 
On which no light of love shall break. 
Two worlds? Not so. They abide together — 
The world of joy, and the world of grief, 
The time of the bloom on turf and heather, 
The time of snow and the fallen leaf. 
Hey! for the strain from the dim wood copses ; 
Woe ! for the depth of the heart's despair ! 
Hey! for the splendor, the lilt so tender ! 
Two worlds, and both in the good God's care. 


Harper's Bazar. 


LITERATURE. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY.—PART VII. 


Careful readers will recollect that Harry and Lucy used 
to settle down on the old Johnson's Dictionary as being, 
after all, one of the most entertaining books in their father’s 
library. It was not for the words themselves, so much, as 
for the citations, that these intelligent young people liked 
this book ; for, in these citations, as they found them in the 
old folio, they found delight which was always new. 

In the citations alone, and also for the entertaining his- 
tories of separate words, the annual or biennial visit of sue- 
cessive parts of the great Oxford Dictionary of the English 
language makes it a welcome visitor, when it comes, in the 
hospitality of the households which receive it. Nine parts 
are now published; the missing Part VII. (really VIII.), 
for which patient subscribers have so long waited, having 
now found its way to light last month. 

Dr. Murray, the diligent and learned editor, gives this 
statement of the contents of this part: 


The sense-development of words in the historical period is not 
of less interest than the question of their origin ; it may be studied 
under constitution, continent, contrast, convenience, conversation 
copy, core, corn, corner, corps (corpse, corse), costermonger, cos. 
tume, coterie, cotquean, countenance, courage, course, court, 
courtship, cove, crab, craft, crane, crave, credit, Creole, crisis, 
critic, crop, cross, crotchet. Very curiousis the way in which 
the two words council and counsel have been confused in Eng- 
lish, and not less so is their differentiation in our present usage 
when compared with the Latin usage of concilium, consilium! 
and the French usage of concile, conseil. The influence of his- 
torical events on the fortunes of a word finds a remarkable ex- 
emplification in the case of Cross. What Roman in presence of 
the ignominious associations that attached to its Latin original 
crux, and the expression “ J in crucem!/" could have conceived 
that a time would come when cross would be one of the great 
dictionary words of a far greater language than his own ; that 
besides embracing senses so distinct as the instrument of cruci- 
fixon, a decoration of an order, a piece of money, an intermix- 
ture of breeds, not to mention thirty other applications, the word 
would also be an adjective, a verb, an adverb,'and a preposition ; 
and in each of these capacities give rise toa multitude of com- 
pounds and derivatives, of which 284 would require treatment 
in the dictionary? It will be seen that the Latin cruz entered 
our language by three distinct routes, and in four different 
forms, and that it was the form which came by the most cir- 
cuitous route that was eventually the survivor. Itwas not the 
type of the word that came to us directly from Italian monks, 
and gave the Middle English crouch, nor that which came in 
with the Normans and long remained as croys, but that which 
early Christianity had naturalized in Ireland, and Irish mis- 
sionary zeal had communicated to the Norseman—the Latin- 
Irish-Norse-North English cross, that became the permament 
form in our language. 

The readers of Tut ComMONWEALTH will profit most 
by this addition to the machinery of literature, as they 
notice gratefully the improvement in our various writers as 
we ‘fling about’ the words which begin with c 0 N. Read- 
ers will hardly expect us, in the brief space which we can 
give to Part Seven, to attempt the task which is difficult to 
a proverb—of abridging a dictionary. Indeed, of some 
things—like mastodons and elephants and pyramids—the 
merit is that they are large. And those are not benefac- 
tors to the human race who attempt to hide such things 


under a thimble. 
Half a generation has passed since a thousand, more or 





10; the three are 30; 30 +12 = 42; and this is the 
product of 6 x 7. 





to the fadino star : : as ge Second Example.—To multiply 8 x 7. Raise three 
breath | Like ae What life there is - the dawn-wind’s fingers on left hand; this gives the fist = 5, + 3 fingers 
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whose story no man eae ee = rnp spaces! on right hand; this gives the fist = 5, + 2 fingers = 
most primitiv b - All in one that is deepest, The five raised fingers, representing 10 each, = 50 
kinsman’s ¢ *mnecrest, answers to that breath as to a Multiply the remaining fingers on fists: 2X 3 = 
bade call, How the light grows! The lake 

opal, now; the sky an unfolding rose. Seven times eight = 56 











less, of competent scholars, of both sexes and of both English- 
speaking nations, joined together at the suggestion of the 
| Philological Society of England, to read, in system, for the 
| bringing together the material for the construction 
| of this dictionary “on historical principles.” When any 
‘reader undertook a special book—say the poems of 
Chaucer, or an early translation of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
or some book less known, if only it represented 
| fairly the language of its time—he agreed to note, for the 
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editors, each word of which the use, at that time, NT | CRACKER is a much discussed word; its use for a bis- 


to him interesting. He copied, in each case, on a separate 
sheet, the special passage which was to be referred to the 
editors, and mailed this to the great central office, from 
whatever part of the world he lived in. At this office, an 
enormous number of cases like pamphlet cases received 
these various slips. And when, therefore, for instance, a 
diligent editor came to the word ‘Conundrum,’ he found, 
perhaps, a hundred citations in MS. waiting for him, which 
contained the use of that word by as many different 
writers in the last three centuries. 

The Dictionary is thus one of the most remarkable of 
the great enterprises for writing books by syndicate which 
have given a feature so characteristic to the literary work 
of this century. There is, happily, in dictionary work, an 
opportunity to divide the departments with more precision 
than was safely possible, even in the Revised Version of 
the Bible, or in the Critical History of the United States, 
which are good examples of the syndicate system. The 
men who translated the first epistle to Peter ought to work 
with precisely the same theories as to the Greek tenses and 
moods as the men who translated the gospel of Luke; but, 
in fact, they might not share their notions. Sut in the 
dictionary work, the W man and the A man each has 
simply a series of historical facts, which it is his business to 
abridge and present intelligibly to the world. W can do 


this, though he never sees A and 


does not know his 
theories, and his work can be going forward at the same 
time with A’s. 

In fact, eight of the ‘Parts’ into which the Dictionary 
is divided—shall one say ‘farmed out’—are now printed. 
One of these parts was published in two parts; so that, as 
They take the 
alphabet to the word ‘Every,’ and this means, if one may 


has been said, the real number is nine. 


take a rough proportion from Johnson's experience, that 
nearly one-third of the dictionary is in the hands of its 
readers. ‘The several parts have been published at various 
intervals, ranging in length from one year to two. The 
part now published has been eagerly waited for because it 
is earlier in the series than some which have been for some 
time printed. It ranges from Consignificant to Crouching, 
while the ninth part (numbered as VIII.) was published 
some time ago. 

The quality of the work is well known to English schol- 
ars, and the care taken with it has been such that it has 
passed with little harm through the fires of criticism not 
always friendly. The general student of English feels 
here that he has come very near to the bottom of the sub- 
ject when he knows what the writers of the dictionary 
have collected and said. At the least, they give him good 
store of authorities, and even if he do not like their opinion, 
they give him the material for making his own. 

We can give the reader no better idea of the book by a 
specimen or two than a lady has of the effect of her dress, 
when she has a pattern sent her from Hovey’s. But one 
does not turn two pages without seeing curious additions to 
the general stock of information, even as to familiar words 
of language. And when one comes to Cooinnew, Coomby, 
Crangle, Crannock, Copintank, and the like, he is generally 
apt to own that even to well-read people these are not 
familiar. A few instances may show the method of treat- 
ment of words, better than any description without ex- 
amples. 

Contre dance, — danse, contra dance [after French contre 
danse, Italian and Spanish contra danse, all corruptions of the 
English word COUNTRY-DANCE, by the conversion of its first 
element into the French contre, Italian and Spanish contra 


against, opposite]. A COUNTRY-DANCE; especially a French 
country-dance. 


Then follows a curious and interesting history of the 
word,—and its corruption into contre-danse, because a 


number of persons opposite one to another begin a figure. | habille’—the Exposition of 1889—is interesting for pur- 


And the reader has quotations as illustrations, with this 
spelling. But, when he comes to COUNTRY-DANCE he 
has — 


© nce } ; ; D>. "4 . , » 
formed on COUNTRY DANCE, literally a dance of the country, | fience violin, he came into Provence, the country of the 
On its introduction into France, the name was perverted into | /angue d’oc, and met the Félibres, those modern trouba- 
Contre danse, which has been erroneously assumed to be the 


original form. 


And here we have the other citations with their proper 
and original spelling. They range from Spencer in 1579 
to Tom Hughes in 1857. It is interesting to find among 
them the Queen herself, in her Highland Journal. She 


thus appears as the protector of her own English. 


The gentlemen of the Massachusetts ConvENTION of 
Congregational Ministers will be interested to know that | 
their meeting in Boston, in 1720, gives the first use in the 
language of the word ‘Convention’ for “ An assembly of 
delegates or representatives for some special or occasional 
purpose.” It is easy to see that this use, now universal, is 


but one of the uses which grew up under the earlier use, in 
which ‘Convention’ corresponded to our word ‘ Meeting’— 
for which, as in English and Scotch History, there are 


many earlier precedents. It is the assembly of special 
delegates, which first appears in the Massachusetts ‘ Con- 


vention.’ 
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cuit has been said to originate in America. But Part VII. 
—under the general definition, “One who, or that which 
cracks,”— gives as number nine, “A thin, hard biseuit. 
(Now chiefly in the United States.)” The earliest cita- 
tion is 1810, from the English Naval Chronicle. The 
latest is Benson Lossing in 1868. The word in the mean- 
ing of a biscuit is not understood now by the average Lon- 
don servant or tradesman. 

CRANBERRY is a word which Dr. Johnson defines as 
“ The whortle-berry or bilberry.” This definition is not to 
be referred to Johnson’s general indifference, not to say 
contempt, for nature. The earlier English herbalists, it 
seems, did not know the name. And it came to England, 
with its present use, as the familiar word for Vaccinium 
Oxycoccos or V. Macrocarpon, from New England or 
Pennsylvania. “The name appears to have been derived 
from a low German source,” says the dictionary. But 
when the colony of Massachusetts, in 1661, tried to pacify 
Charles the Second by sending him five barrels of ‘cran- 
berries,’ they could have had no Low German connections. 
The Dictionary’s earliest citation from our literature for 
this word is Josselyn’s Rarities. But it will be found at 
least as early as 1662. 

It is said by the scornful that, if you want to find the 
key to the talk at an elegant Boston dinner-table, you must 
read the last six numbers of Littell’s Living Age. All the 
guests have read them, yet all gracefully pretend that they 
have not. We venture to suggest to first-rate conversers 
who want to lay in anew store of curious literary and 
historical anecdotes, that before Mr. Champernoon’s next 
dinner party at Nahant, they read, in the new Dictionary, 
the articles, Copintank, Counter-roll, Crescent, Consola- 
tion, and indeed five hundred others. Nobody but our- 
selves, at that elegant table, will observe that the Con-ver- 
sation turns on the latter half of the letter C. 

It is interesting to trace here Mr. Emerson’s omni- 
presence in modern literature. His definite and correct 
use of words, a little rare, shows itself in the multitude of 
citations from his writings. 

The new part makes us clamor, like Oliver Twist, for 
more. Now that the machinery at Oxford is well at work 
—even before we have committed to memory all the new, 
old learning of Part VII. — we shall be longing for Part 


X.— EVERY — GABBLE. E. E. H. 


A Housk-Hunter tn Evrore. By William Henry Bishop. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


House-hunting in one city is often a sufficiently fatigu- 
ing business; think, then, what it must have been with all 
Europe to explore! Yet, as Mr. Bishop undertook the 
task, it seems to have been rather fascinating than other- 
wise. He says: 

We had no set destination. We did not want a great many of 
the things that other people want: we were not in search of 
good schools, musical advantages, improving society, in the 
usual sense, nor a climate to restore our shattered health. We 
wanted togratify to the full that taste for antiquity and roman- 
tic tradition which is so very American, for all that it is the 
way of the world to represent us as so exclusively modern and 


practical. And we wanted to test personally the cheapness of 
foreign living, of which we hear so much. 


It was only a part of Europe, after all, that constituted 
the hunting-ground. Naturally enough, they gravitated 
towards Paris, as might be expected of Americans, finding 
good apartments for $180 per year and considerable gloom 
during the winter season. Here, as elsewhere, the author 
strays away more or less from his subject, and the reader 
gets some lively remarks on Parisian society; learning 
rather to his surprise that the social relations between 
men and women are stiff and extra-formal. 

The author's description of ‘A Paris Exposition in Dis. 


poses of comparison with the World's Fair now in progress. 
Paris proved too cold, and the author started southward. 
Passing through Nevers, with its famous tradition of a 


dours who have restored the Courts of Love and are gen- 
erally trying to bring in the light and color of romance 
upon a realistic age. 

The Riviera claimed attention, and the hunt extended 
even to Algeria. Spain proved attractive; and Granada, 
Cordova and Seville were duly considered. It is impossi- 
ble to do justice to the excellent comments of the author, 
that are far enough from guide-book details; they are mere 
touch-and-go, with a pleasant background of domesticity. 

The glimpse of literary Madrid and the leaders of the 
new Realistic movement in Spain — Senora Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, Galddés, Valdés and Valera — is entertaining; and 
the inevitable bull-fight proves “an even more disgusting 


and cowardly exhibition than in Mexico.” 
and Salamanca were visited, and the sketch of Salamanca’s 


famous university is worth reading; but the sunny Riviera 
proved more attractive, and the Villa des Amandiers, at 
Villefranche-sur-Mer, served for a year’s resting-place. 





Who wouldn't live in such a Mediterranean villa with a 
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head,” while “in the side of th 
sea with white sails upon it 
lazuli and pearl?” 
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you into pretty close relations with Persons quite ob ‘ 
pay the same low rents, who will have y: ry diferess at 
of living, and these will be very lik« ly bring your ov 
to naught’; yet the expense seems to have been les bn 
it would have been in America, while th enjoyment of i 


all stands out vividly in the whole tone of the autl rs 
marks. He has a happy touch; the plans of the } _ 
add to the clearness of the descriptions, and the 
effect is such as to tempt the reader to make a lik 
ment himself — if that were possible. 

The frontispiece shows one ‘interior.’ Ther 
index. 
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IN THE SHADE OF YGDRASIL. By Frederick Peterson, ¥) 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


These verses are evidently the diversions of a ger 


. 
» 


man of much culture and refinement, written, one woul 
say, at odd moments as his leisure served him. One is oe 
annoyed by halting lines, and the rhymes—barring 1 {ev 
unfortunate ones such as “roses—close is” and “room - 
woman ”—are quite as good as the rhythm. There is pe 
haps, an overfondness for repetition, with slight ver 
changes, in forms of verse where such repetition is unealet 
for, and the use of italics to mark special ‘points’ as 
hardly be defended. There is much that is neat in expres 
sion and not ungraceful in fancy—the author being a bs 
best when he lets the poem ‘tell itself, and at his wos 
when he ‘improves the occasion ’—a thing which happy 
occurs but seldom. The Robber—a sutlicivntly pleasny 
fancy—suffers from the over-literalness of its last line, ts 
prosaically announces: * The robber is the rivulet.” 

Several of the titles to the poems suggest a sadness th 
by no means characterizes the lines that follow. Remo 
is a good instance of this, besides being characteriste 
its fancy and expression. Here itis : 


I saw you once and in that hour 
I wrote a song to last a day, 

Which said your body seemed a flower, 
Your soul its fragrance seemed a! way 


You thought me bold; and now | sigh 
Because the sorry rhyme I rue; 

Alas! a thoughtless wretch was | 
Who dared compare a flower to you 

Quite as clever perhaps, and with an even smooth 
flow, is An Idle Sparrow’s Song : 

lam no travelling tyro 

Nor common stay-at-home, 


But have a house in Cairo 
Beyond the midland foam 


*Tis in the Sook-Attdreen, 
Where ali is life and stir, 
Where merchants strange ani foreign 
Sell sandal, musk, and myrri 
As long as winter tarries 
Istay—then seek anew, 
Up via Rome and Paris, 
My house-boat moored at Kew-— 
though somehow the reader is fain to tarry ™ i 
fumed East, and regards the Northward flight but ye @ 
A number of these verses have already appearee © 
in book form or in various periodicals. 





a John Kes- 
TorpLeton’s CLrent; or, A Spreir iy Exive. By Joe 
drick Bangs. New York: Charles’L. Webster & Comps™) 


Perhaps nothing is more characteristic of — 
humor than a farcical treatment of the supernatur® co 
was atime when a suggestion of disembodied bene® a 
creepy shivers up and down the backbone, but though 





A 
reader of Toppleton’s Client is treated toa gree? fiend 8 
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Necision of the Court, a Comedy, by Brander 
Matthews, is a recent a a 
ers’ Black and White Series. This little drama has 


formed by the Theatre of Arts and Letters in 


heen PM 
vew York, and adds another ‘international’ study to 
imerican literature. While the comedy is sufficiently 
oe there is something uncomfortable about its atmos- 
ce the lady is, perhaps, as freakish as any of Mr. 
wells's studies of American women, but one misses that 
wpiality that leads the reader to smile tolerantly at 

- “4 whims. However, the comedy ‘ends well ’, as all 
ajies should; and if any American young lady votes 
she masculine character somewhat of a brute, let her reflect 


hat an Englishman may find a quickwitted American 
oman not only piquant but — occasionally — exasperat- 
The illustrations include portraits of the author and 


ae 


Mrs. Agnes Booth-Schoeffel. 
NOTES. 
\mong writers of short stories, a name that is coming 
sell to the front is that of Mrs. Herbert S. Underwood. 
Whether signed in that fashion (her husband is editor of 
the Daily Advertiser and the Evening Record) or as Mary 
ling Lanman, it goes always with bright and charming 
vork. Mrs. Underwood's story in the July New England 
Magazine, A Triumph of Mind, and that with which the 
sunday Globe opens its series of summer fiction, entitled 
She Met the Editor, are very neat pieces of literary work- 
manship. The secret of the short story—a secret not given 
wevery writer to disecover—seems to have been gained by 
Mrs. Underwood. 
It is practically settled that Prof. Drummond’s book on 
the Evolution of Man will not be published for a year. 
The authorized of his which have 
appeared in The British Weekly, represent the conclusions 
be has reached at present, but it is understood that on 
some parts of the subject he wishes to have the opportunity 
of further reflection. 


outlines lectures, 


Harper & Brothers will publish, about July 25, Other 
Essays from the Easy Chair, a second volume of Mr. George 
William Curtis's delightful papers, reprinted in the Ameri- 
an Essayist’s Series from Harper’s Magazine. Other 
volumes issued on the same day will be The Literature of 
Puilanthropy, edited by Frances A. Goodale for the Dis- 
aff Series; William Black’s Wise Women of Inverness in 
he new cloth edition ; and Charles Dudley Warner’s essay 
« Washington Irving in the Black and White Series. 

Katherine Bates, who wrote A Year in the Great 
Republic, thinks it would be a good scheme to tip servants 
wi gloves instead of money. “I have,” she says, “such 
* sincere regard and admiration for America and the 
\mericans that I hope to visit the country again before I 
“e, and shall be tempted to take a well-stocked glove box 
vith me, according to your correspondent’s advice. May 
{ make one last suggestion to those going to Chicago this 
‘ummer: Give out the gloves one at a time, and let the 
soble democratic waiter realize that the possession of the 


‘etow glove’ depends upon whether his civility endures 


to the end.” 
The Tutor’s Secret, Victor Cherbuliez’s new novel, will 
appear immediately in Appletons’ Town and Country 
‘lorary. This story has been pronounced the most deli- 
fate and charming work of this popular author. The 
‘Andon Fortnightly Review has termed the character of 
the tutor “one of the greatest triumphs of fiction.” 
anne mentioned Mr. William C. Collar’s 
mend ~ A erggrew Re. the Seventh Book of the AEneid. 
ait eo & Co. now announce, to follow, Book VIIL., 
Hick coy pookn Tetlow, Head Master of the Girls’ 
gh and Latin Schools. This book, which contains 
ans and illustrative cuts from ‘the antique, is issued in 
© editions, one for use in the ordinary way, the other 


ment of literature. 
ence—one by his brother Paul, and one in German by 
lished by Hachette in Paris and Chistern in New York, 


addition to Messrs. Harper and | prief as it is, contains much not hitherto printed. 
cially, fresh light is thrown on what may be called the 


nary use contains: an introductory outline of the story of 
the first seven books of the Eneid; the text of the 
eighth book accompanied by illustrative citations, in the 
form of foot-notes, of instructive passages from Vergil and 
occasionally from other Latin authors; notes to aid the 
pupil in interpreting the text; classified groups of words 
of kindred etymology taken from the text; and, finally, a 
general vocabulary. The edition intended for use in sight 
reading retains the classified word-groups, but omits the 
general vocabulary. 

Pope Leo XIII. has just paid a somewhat unusual 
honor to a Scotch Protestant professor and author. He 
has ordered The Church in the Roman Empire Before 170 
A.D., by Prof. Ramsay of Aberdeen University (published 
in this country by G. P. Putnam's Sons), to be placed in 
the reference library of the Vatican, and has awarded a 
gold medal to the author for his services in this depart- 


There are already two biographies of Musset in exist- 
Paul Lindau—but Mme. Arvéde Barine’s sketch, pub- 
Espe- 


George Sand chapter of Musset’s career. . The complete 
Sand-Musset correspondence is in the possession of Mme. 
Maurice Sand, and Mme. Barine was allowed to inspect it, 
although Musset’s family still forbids the printing of any 
of his letters. 

“You know a great deal about these things,” said Mr. 
Ruskin one day to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, holding up a 
“T know,” 








rare manuscript of the dark ages as he spoke. 
said Mr. Quaritch, simply, “ because every manuscript that 
has come into market for the last thirty years I have either 
bid for or bought.” Among Mr. Quaritch’s peculiarities 
is a hatred of poetry. “I am an anti-poet,” he says of 
himself. 

It is stated that a third edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
new book, Many Inventions, has been called for already. 


The last issue (April) of the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Public Library contains a fac-simile of the earliest known 
chart of Boston Harbor. This chart was among the Penn 
Papers, sold at London in 1871, whence it passed into the 
possession of the late George Brinley and was secured by 
the Public Library at a recent sale of books from his col- 
lection. The chart is reproduced in colors, full size, and 
is accompanied by an interesting historical note concerning 
its origin, prepared by Mr. Abner C. Goodell, Jr. 

Mr. Edward Fuller’s new novel, The Complaining Mil- 
lions of Men, will be published by the Harpers next week. 

A beautiful edition of The Compleat Angler, in two 
quarto volumes, printed on hand-made paper, with plates 
on Japanese vellum, is preparing in England. Mr. J. E. 
Harting has furnished copious notes. The fifty illustra- 
tions are partly riverside scenes, by Mr. G. E. Lodge, 
partly portraits and fac-similes, and partly etchings by Mr. 
Percy, Thomas, after paintings by John Linnell, Sr. 

It seems that George Meredith had something to do 
with Thomas Hardy’s first success as an author. The MS. 
of Mr. Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree was sent in 
vain to several publishers, and at last reached Chapman & 
Hall. Mr. Meredith, who is still one of the ‘ readers’ for 
the firm, read this MS. by an unknown writer, advised that 
it be published, and wrote to Hardy in hearty praise of it. 


Robert W. Schufeldt, M. S., late of the United States 
Army, has been the American assistant of Professor Alfred 
Newton in preparing A Dictionary of Birds —a book 
which promises to be uncommonly useful. It will be com- 
pleted in four parts and will have numerous illustrations ; 
and it is so arranged as to be of value to those who are 
skilled in ornithology as well as to those ignorant of that 
agreeable stndy. A comprehensive account of the rise 
and progress of ornithology will be included in the work. 

Dr. Tucker, in his Introduction to Mr, M. C. Ayres’s 
volume of Editorial Estimates of Phillips Brooks, says : 


manent representative value. ‘They show precisely what 
men thought of Phillips Brooks before the process of ideali- 
zation began. Here was one who was not greatly mis- 
understood or unappreciated in his own time. Here was a 
prophet ‘acceptable in his own country.’ The future his- 
torian willturn to such contemporary papers as these for 
the material on which to base his estimate of the social and 
spiritual life of this generation.” 

Camp-Fires of a Naturalist is the title of a forth-coming 
book which sketches big game-hunting in the West from a 
fresh point of view. The author describes the actual ad- 
ventures and experiences of a naturalist, Prof. Dyche, of 
Kansas University, who has hunted from Mexico to the 
northern confines of British Columbia, pursuing grizzly 
bears, mountain sheep, elk, moose, and other rare game. 
As an out-door book of camping and hunting this possesses 


7 


actness in the descriptions of the habits, peculiarities and 








haunts of wild animals. The author is Mr. Clarence E. 
Edwords, and the book is tobe published immediately by 
D. Appleton & Co., with many illustrations. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is not writing stories at present and 
is said to be meditating some unconventional dramatic 
work. 

The following note from Mrs. Stowe to her publishers 
has several elements of interest : — 


H ord, TtA, 4 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : erGerd, July Th, Mee 


Gentlemen — The pretty little Brunswick Edition of 
Uncie Tom's Cabin, with its pleasant sounding name, 
brought back to me the happy days of ‘long ago.’ Days 
of labor, it is true, but also days of strength and days of 
hope. 

As I took the little book in my hand, I seemed to hear 


“ Quite apart from their origin, these articles have a per- 


the soft rush of the distant tide in the sunny bays of Maine, 
and to scent the odors of the balsam, spruce, pine, and hem- 
lock, which fringe those lovely shores. 


It was indeed a happy thought, the naming of this new 
little edition for the birthplace of the original. 

Please accept my best thanks for your kindness in send- 
ing me the pretty little volume, and believe me, I should 
have sooner sent my thanks, except that for the last two weeks 
Thave not been quite as well as usual, and not equal to 
even the slight task of thanking you, my friends, for your 
unceasing kind remembrances of me. Ever, very sincerely 
your friend, HARRIET Brecurr Stowe. 
The French lady known as Th. Bentzon has written a 
story called Jacqueline, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer has translated it into English for Boussod, Valadon 
& Co. 

On the afternoon of July 13 the Harpers gave a re- 
ception, in the New York Building at the Fair, to the 
readers of their Young leople from all parts of the country. 
D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for immediate 
publication two very entertaining tales by Riehl — Das 
Spielmannskind and Der Stumme Ratsherr — edited with 
notes by A. F. Eaton, instructor in German at Oberlin 
College. These stories are interesting in themselves, and are 
especially well suited to second year school reading, or to 
first or second year college reading, and are valuable 
because they give instructive glimpses into German life 
and history. 

General Lew Wallace, in preparing material for his 
new book, The Prince of India, found his position as 
He had 
Turkish archives for the verification of 
historical facts, and he made a careful study of the 
Oriental nature and life. 


American Minister to Turkey a great assistance. 
access to the 


M. Zola’s new book, Le Docteur Pascal, has just been 
brought out in Paris in a first edition of 55,000 copies. 
The American edition has been issued this week by the 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

The book upon which Miss Celia Thaxter is engaged is 
to be called An Island Home and will deal chiefly with 
the flowers of her beautiful garden at the Isles of Shoals. 
Mr. Childe Hassan is preparing a number of illustrations 
for the volume. 

Messrs, Ginn & Co. announce, for publication in July 
and August, a series entitled Arithmetic by Grades, pre- 
pared under the direction of John T, Prince, Ph. D., Agent 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education and author of 
Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching. This series 
consists of a Manual for teachers and eight small books for 
pupils, arranged somewhat on the lines of classification in 
city graded schools. While the books are patterned largely 
after arithmetics in common use in Germany, they are de- 
signed to meet the needs of American schools and to em- 
body the best features of American books. 

George H. Boughton, the American artist in London, 
has drawn fifty-four full-page plates to illustrate Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow in a forthcoming edi- 
tion. 

The chief feature of the Century for July, and one of 
interest in connection with the Extradition Treaty with 
Russia, is a continuation of the discussion of the internal 
affairs of the Czar’s empire. This consists of two re- 
joinders to the paper contributed to the February Century 
by the Secretary of the Russian Legation at Washington, 
Mr. Pierre Botkine, entitled A Voice for Russia. Of these 
articles one is by Geerge Kennan, under the title of A 
Voice for the People of Russia, in which the writer takes 
issue with Mr. Botkine’s main propositions and cites a large 
number of authorities in support of his contentions with 
the Russian secretary. The other article is contributed by 
Joseph Jacobs, in behalf of the Russo-Jewish Committee 
in London; it is entitled The Official Defense of Russian 
Persecution, and is confined to the special consideration of 
the attitude of the Russian government toward the Jews 
of the empire. 


The poems of William H. Hayne will be published this 
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TO TRUTH. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Descend, thou angel of the flaming sword, 
And here, upon the noisy battle-field 
Of creeds, make known thy presence and thy shield 
Whereon is writ the message of the Lord. 
Thou shining one, amidst the helpless horde 
Of those who grope in doubt’s dark regions, wield 
Thy gleaming weapon till the shadows yield, 
That all may see and worship in accord. 


Strike from the slave of ignorance his chain, 
* — And from the eyes of superstition tear 
The blinding fillet and reveal the light ; 
Thou messenger of God, descend and reign 
Upon the earth and set His standards there — 
Torches to guide His children in the night! 


Cosmopolitan. 





A GLORIFIED PARK. 


BY M. C. ROBBINS. 
{From Garden and Forest.) 


Jackson Park will live in the memory of those who have 
had the good fortune to see the World’s Fair as a crea- 
tion as enchanting as the vision in Coleridge’s broken 
dream. ‘That all this magical splendor should have been 
evolved from a swamp with sparsely wooded shores proves 
that America possesses at least one pre-eminent creative 
imagination, while the sorrowful knowledge that this reali- 
zation of an artist’s dream is not a permanent possession, 
but simply food for memory, adds intensity to the impres- 
sion and stimulates the mind to grasp such general effects 
as will not fade from the recollection. It is a mistake, 
therefore, in a week's visit, which is all that is allowed to 
most of us, to attempt too much detail; for this is really to 
waste one’s opportunity. The outdoor charm of moving 
life, of glittering water, of stately architecture, of pleasant 
gardens, is what one should seek to seize and hold as an 
enduring memory, and it is this which is to produce upon 
our people the most important effect. 

To the active and eager minds of the great West this 
revelation of beauty means a bound from the real to the 
ideal, and no one can estimate the results which may come 
to the country in its artistic development through the in- 
fluence which such a scene must exercise upon young and 
impressible natures, with the limitless resources of America 
behind them. The tremendous effect of the Columbian 
Exposition is produced, after all, by the sense of native 
wealth and strength and boundless power in all directions 
which it reveals. First and last, and all the time, there is 
present in our minds a certain passionate joy that in these 
United States such a thing is possible, and that out of the 
strong has come forth such sweetness. That our material 
resources are immense we knew, but here they are mar- 
shaled in a way which none deemed possible, and subordi- 
nated to a central idea of imposing beauty. There are 
details which are not artistically perfect, but he who would 
cavil at blemishes in such a panorama must be querulous 
indeed. 

Though our lodging was hard by the gates of the Fair, 
a wise friend bade us approach it first by water, for the 
sake of the general effect, so turning our backs upon the 
shining domes, we whirled to the Van Buren Street pier 
and embarked upon a little steamer, which was to take us 
in forty minutes down Lake Michigan to the White City. 
Very impressive is this array of buildings and columns 
from the lake, and the moment of our approach is full of 
excitement. Here is the true entrance-gate. The long 
line of columns surmounted by plumed Indian figures, al- 
ternating with graceful maidens, is imposing, and every- 
thing prepares for the coming effect. It is a great moment. 
The mind and heart swell with patriotic pride as might 
have done those of a Roman at the sight of the Forum, or 
an Athenian when he climbed the steps of the Acropolis. 
It is our people who have done this, and we, too, have a 
right to artistic glory, for here the New World has 
achieved classical beauty. 

Entering one of the little boats propelled by electricity, 
we silently and swiftly made the tour of the whole wonderful 
region, stopping at the great white flights of steps that lead 
up to each palace, learning their names, wondering at their 

proportions, rejoicing in the harmonious colorings of their 
flags which flutter from myriads of staffs. You may think 
you know it all beforehand, you have read of it a hundred 
times, but the enjoyment is novel and intense, and more 
than ever does the enchantment take possession of you. 
As days go by, and you grow familiar with the scene, its 
splendor enhances rather than palls, familiarity increases 
the charm, as it does with all truly beautiful things. 

The place to stand at sunset is on a bridge that leads 
from the Wooded Island to the Fisheries Building, where, 

it seems tome, the most beautiful view of the whole Fair 
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the eye. On the left the imposing mass of the Liberal Arts 
Building makes a fine perspective; on the right the flower- 
ing shrubs and green trees of the island form an agreeable 
mass of color, behind which rise distant domes and towers. 
The length of the canal is broken by bridges that give a 
Venetian effect to the vista, and in the background, far 
away, is seen the obelisk, backed by a colonnade which 
forms a fitting finish to the picture, recalling the beautiful 
canvases of Claude and Canaletto. The yellow light plays 
softly on the white buildings, under the bridges glide the 
graceful gondolas, distant bells are softly chiming, flowers 
are blooming, the summer throng comes and goes, idly 
lingering to gaze. All is light, color, perfume, melody, the 
realization of the most fanciful dream of those old masters. 
The sense of beauty is so intense, so gratifying, thut the 
eyes fill with tears, and for a moment the work-a-day world 
vanishes, and we, too, are in Arcadia. And this enchanted 
scene seems to belong not to the America of to-day, but to 
some far-off hour to come in its millennium. 

If all this seems fanciful, it is but the natural outcome 
of a scene which of itself is dream-like, and this great sen- 
sitive crowd, learned and humble, ignorant and aspiring, 
drinks in all this vision, and comes out from it enlarged, 
uplifted, with new knowledge and new aims, and with a 
memory to broaden the horizon of life forever. Though 





the whole Fair is well lighted, the illuminations are all con- | 
fined to the court of honor and its adjoining buildings, 
which are outlined in fire— the dome of the Administra- | 


tion Building being furthermore surmounted with a row of | 
torch-like lights which alternate with the electric lamps. | 
Near the surface of the water runs a line of incandescent 
lamps, which gleam and are reflected like jewels, and every 
now and then the search-light is thrown upon the different 
groups of sculpture in a way that emphasizes their beauty. 
As it fell on the spirited figure of Franklin standing in the 
arched recesses of the Electrical Building, the bold lines of 
the composition were clearly revealed, while the fine figures 
of animals on their high pedestals along the water seem 
almost life-like in distinctness. 


| 
| 


| 





We had time to notice this while sitting upon the para- 


black, as in Venice now, but painted in various colors, as 
they were in Columbus’ day. Some of them, with high 
prows surmounted by swans’ necks and griffins, are 
reproductions of the state barges of ancient Venice, and 
others are of the ordinary size, gay with colored cushions 
and awnings. On this gala night the gondoliers were ar- 
rayed in an old-time costume of striped red and white, the 
Lion of San Marco emblazoned on their breasts, and on 
their heads the curious cap of the fifteenth century. The 
night was warm and still, the lights gleamed on gayly clad 
forms which stepped in and out of the graceful boats as 
they came alongside the broad white steps, where revelers 
waited to enjoy their turn. 

The dome of light burned on, the shining water 
plashed in the fouatains, and, as our turn came, we floated 
beneath the bridges, where the shadows lay cool and deep. 
Under the bending willows of the island were sleeping 
flocks of water-fowl, and among the iris-leaves a swan lifted 
up his long neck from his wing, gazed at us in sleepy won- 
der, and then sank again to repose. Up and down we 
floated by the vast white palaces, till the torches on the 
dome flared and were spent, till line by line the electric 
lights were extinguished, and we could stay no longer. 
“* Buona sera, Signori, remember the gondolier,” murmured 
the gentle-tongued Venetian as he helped us up the snowy 
steps, and the first magical day of our sojourn at the 
White City was over. 





Thoughts Upon Wages and Labor. 


{From the Quarterly Journal of Economics.) 


While labor viewed objectively in the mass may be 
deemed a commodity and wages its price, and so appear to 
be governed by the ordinary laws of buying and selling, 
when it is considered from the subjective standpoint of the 
individual laborer at the beginning of each day, it would 
seem to have a specific character varying much from those 
of commodities in general. At all events, it is only to be 
classed with those of the most perishable type. 

The individual each morning has potential labor for sale. 
If not bought or otherwise utilized, it is irrecoverably lost. 
It cannot be laid over to the morrow in anticipation of a 
market : it has no residual value. 

A day’s labor lost to the laborer means the annihila- 
tion of so much of his capital, of so much of his possible 
contribution to aggregate wealth of the world. 

It is easy to reason from this that a true economic 
system would provide as far as possible continuous employ- 
ment, and that trades which furnish intermittent employ- 
ment are economically at fault. .Of course, the rate of 
wages is based to some extent upon these conditions; but 
still the loss of so much potential labor remains. Compen- 
satory wages only transfer the loss from the laborer to the 
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the advantage to be derived from +, a, SEIT Lahey 
ment of the latter. If the employe, } .. : thes 
upon which he could employ his 4 
orders for his regular business 
for its bare cost—he would be }y 
lower rate of wages of continuous 
greater value of permanent sery 
he required it for profitable work 

Of course, to the apostles 
nounces labor a curse this wil 
those simple-minded people why by 
believe that a certain personag 
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which forms the bridge betwe: 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES 


| 


The contents of late numbers of The | 


time to time, literary treasures of untold valu 
article to which we have called attentior es af 
count of numerous clay tablets, some of them made @\ 
mud, covered with cuneiform inscriptions earthed wa 
in a few years at Tell el-Amarna, and which pr 


correspondence between certain kings of Egypt, » 


in the 15th century B. C., and their contemporar 
dependents. From these letters the reader will gains 
insight into the social life of that time in Syria, Ba 


and Palestine. 





The August number of the Idler Magazin 
a story by Jerome K. Jerome, entitled The Womar 
Saeter. It deals with some of the superstitions ot Nore 
and, as is usual with Jerome K. Jerome’s stories, | 
attention of the reader to the close. The secon 
describes Alphonse Daudet at home, ani is writ 
Marie Adelaide Belloc. In this article Daudet gives 
credit to his wife for much of his success. The M 
of a Female Nihilist, by Sophie Wassilicti, ar 


pants.” 


in this number, in which she describes how lussia 
ers were shot if seen at windows oi tl son, al 
other prisoners were manacled and abused Phe series 


articles becomes more interesting with each num 


The Popular Science Monthly for August is 4 num 
of even and well-sustained excellence. It opens wi i iH 
very readable paper on Animal Speech, i. I : 
Evans, a subject that is attracting much attention ® 
scientific world. This is followed by the address of Im iBr 
Rudolph Virchow as rector of the University of Deru 
which is a vigorous and suggestive educational essay," 
the title Learn and Search. A timely article is Protec 
from Lightning, by Alexander Mc Adie. 
the aid of illustrations, that some of the popularly acct?! 
opinions concerning lightning are erroneous, 8B t os 
definite instructions for securing the best protection © Nu 
bert Spencer contributes a postscript to his essa) 
Inadequacy of ‘ Natural Selection.’ That our orale 
frogs have some of the power of the chameico® 
by Prof. Clarence M. Weed in an illustrated Si" 
The Color Changes of Frogs. A scientific expan®"™ 
Why a Film of Oil can Calm the Sea, 4's aoe er b 
given by G. W. Littlehale, of the United States ©" tr 
graphic Office. Dr. Manly Miles contributes 4 en : 
statement of How Plants and Animals Grow ie 
Hart’s exposure of bogus hypnotic phenomen® ni Se p 
title The Revival of Witchcraft, is conc!uded al (A 

The complete novel in the August number ot pu 
cott’s is In the Midst of Alarms, by Kober i “? 


arr ( 
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- «he series of Lippincott’s Notable 
qo ‘a by Valerie Hays Berry. It is 
Lady of the Lake, Julian Hawthorne 
statuary and other attractions of the 
; ’ The Athletic Series is continued 

wm Te ‘ational Game, by Norton B. Young. 
. nortraits of several leading players. 
Home and Family, is by the Presi- 

, oe \nnah Robinson Watson. It cor- 
rors (as that concerning the first 
Davis), and gives much interesting 


¢ Jane’s Holt 
" In The 
Py som of the 


accompanied 


ary Taylor, 





ertain popular * 


t Jeffers 
r ‘ » one of the least known of our great men. 
isses Supermundane Fiction, and M. 
, Men he Day, presents brief sketches of Sir 
- si» Arthur Sullivan, General Diaz and 
ar. The poetry of the number is by Clara 
oward Hall and M. H. G. 

Midsummer Holiday Century will be a 
x article by W. P. Stephens, re- 
yntests for the America’s cup. The 
—n -iea, which erossed the ocean in the summer of 
this p, whit h,in 1857, was made “a per- 
i] ‘for friendly competition between 
s.” Mr. Stephens’s article includes pictures 
he best-known American yachts, 

son of old and new types. 
liar with the enterprise of Chicago 
“tow persons outside their direct influence have 
ite the large share Chicago women have 
sffairs of their city. Julian Ralph, in an ar- 
ieago’s Gentle Side, in the July Harper’s Maga- 
the ladies of Chicago have done for 
fortunate sisters and for the children of the poor, 


yw large an extent the city is indebted to them for | 


aritable and reformatory institutions, for the better 
{the pnblie health and the more humane conduct of 
It is a record of enlightened wo- 
wd of which any city might well be proud. 


al d aln shouses. 


swry of Five Proposals is told with delighful 
ess by a Western society girl, in the July Ladies’ 
Journal. A. B. Wenzell, the artist, adds to the 


is exquisite illustrations. 


i 


Just how to ar- 
, tennis tournament is also an excellent article, as 
is it is authoritative, since it is written by Mabel 

“— 


illil, Lil 


States 


The Midsummer Holiday Century will contain a brief 
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4 umber Wii 


m Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter and etcher, 
Swedish department of the art exhibit 
Fair is attracting great attention. The 


work In th 


World's 


# Art, by Prof. Fenollosa, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
rs, with examples of Japanese painting and sculpture 


Washir 


aru 


ta 


pants.” 


known, of tl 


law 
ia 


10viK 


he Japanese exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

m. Henry L. Dawes contributes to the August At- 
Monthly an extremely readable article entitled 
gton the Winter before the War. He says: “ This 


¢ is written to preserve, if possible, for future instruc- 


nd entertainment, the record of some incidents of 
lays, all trace of which will soon be beyond recall if 
me to the memory of contemporaries and _partici- 


with Carolina delegates and their reception by a 


of which Mr. Dawes is now the sole survivor. 

Lincoln's arrival and gives us his estimate of the 

in short, it is a paper of remarkable value from one 

‘known public men ona_ peculiarly interesting 
r history. 
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‘Splece of t} 


of New York devotes double space to its 
, In its issues of July 15 and 22, on aecount 


Various liter 


£0 Letter 


ton with the World’s Fair. 


‘# Bailey Aldrich, whose short stories have all the 
his poetry, contributes to the Fiction 


uO 


‘niensity, entitled Her Dying Words. 


Le uling articles of the August St. Nicholas 
The Boyhood of } 


eat inves nt 


if the it 


Hatch ecers 


> nh imber. 


ribing Some Remarkable Insects, with 
whe oe — forms, is contributed to The 

ence Monthly for August by William J. Fox. 
Presented are the ‘walking-leaf,’ the 


Staz-beetle 


wose re 


‘King-stick,’ and others. 


BOST 


The Race to the North Pole is the second of The Edge 
of the Future Series in MecClure’s Magazine. The first 
part is by Hugh Robert Mill, D. Se., and in it he shows 
the difficulties which the adventurous explorer has to con- 
tend with. Accompanying this article is a fine portrait of 
Fridtjof Nansen, whose expedition started last week. 
There is also a pen-picture of the man, which will make 
every reader his friend and well-wisher. The Jackson ex- 
pedition, Mr. Mill tells us, will start out in July, or about 
the first of August. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ROXBURY Latin School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non 
resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for 
the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can 
find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head 
master. Examination for admission to the lowest class June 24 
and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three 
upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred 
and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased 
staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 
WM. ©. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


i lie Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





Sie Prang Art Educational Papers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 

Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 

No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 

By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 
Their Influence. 


By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 





champion lady tennis player of the | 


| contain a paper on Contemporary Japan- | 


lle writes of matters the inside history of which is | 
ie plotting at Washington, of the arrival | 


‘s, a short tale translated from the French of | 
Halévy by Miss Edith V. B. Matthews, daughter | 


‘ary and semi-literary congresses held in | 


~ Seri} — P sai’ 
*Seribner's Magazine a story of unusual emo- | 


‘dison, with an account of some of 
t's juvenile experiments, including his at- 
ezgs by sitting on the nest as he had seen 
portrait of Edison when a boy forms the 


»’ the great horned Hercules beetle, | 


| Mail orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ESvRtine ror College, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and 
| abroad. Buildings just refitted with every modern convenience 
| Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 


| $4.00. Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
| Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
| vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
| sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
| lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
| instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
| courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
| University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
| for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
| on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“TI believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
| paratory schools in this country.”- J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


S ihe Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
|ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 

ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
K ENYON Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. cs 
| Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 


west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the | 


best schools of the East. 
Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
i j tates. 
during the past year from sixteen 8 ’ 
~ pant of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried | 


BRroAP Street Conservatory of Music, 


| efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. ' 
Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 


| ini r y ste @ strict military 
ning of young boys. Conducted on 

pdeonde rege | absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 

| Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 


| system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 


-like. af 
ele tenes gymnasium and drill-hall. For ilftstrated cata- 
1 e address the Rector, 
pt LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
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BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University, 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without. 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres - twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


PUPILS Preparing for the September 
Examinations, 
For admission to any school, institute or college, are invited 
to call on Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
Private school; open all summer, Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies, or 


in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 


-F pemaall Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies, Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


LGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NoreEWoORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H, THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


A VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 


CO** Grove Home School for Girls, 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Reopens September 21, 1893. Certificate admits to Smith 
and Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUOM. A. B., Principal. 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner. 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
ete. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 





Gy cacy Musica! College, 
ILLFNOIS. 

Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 

Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


M™:: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 








| Illustrated catalogue free. 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 


| work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 


gth year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
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THE SERENADE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 
A million stars hang in the midst of heaven 
And every several star is tipped with light. 
Yet with bent lids would you outbeam them all, 


A million buds blush in the sunlit fields, 
And each is rosier than the Eastern cloud, 
Yet blushing once you would outblush them all. 


O fear not love, O fear not happy love! 

Love is more natural than the mother’s breast, 
And soft as breath is to an infant’s lips, 

Is breathing love, parent and nurse of all. 


O gentlest love, point but the way to love, 
And teach my love half of the sweets of love— 
Nay, let his lip speak but the name of love, 
Then shall I gain his all, which is my all! 


Godey’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


M. Alphonse Daudet is seriously ill and 
can no longer appear in public. 


A statement that Dr. Lewis Swift, the 
astronomer of Rochester, would move his 
observatory to Boulder, Col., recently went 
the round of the English astronomical 
[a Sete Since then many of the professor's 
etters from the other side have been sent 
to Boulder. Dr. Swift said, recently, that it 
seemed unlikely that he would remain in 
Rochester. Few people showed any inter- 
est in keeping the observatory there. 


Sam Small, the evangelist, has returned 
to his home in Atlanta, Ga., after a trip to 
Texas. He conducted services in that part 
of the country, and had what he describes 
as a “hot time” of it, but a successful one 
withal. 


Professor L. G. Eru Millian, director of 
the Ministerial Laboratory of Technical 
Analysis at Marseilles, has been sent to this 
country by the governments of France and 
Tunis to secure the adoption of a uniform 
method of testing fats and oils. 


Mrs. U.S. Grant, who is still at West 
Point, will be joined later by her son and 
they will go to the World's Fair in Septem- 
ber. In October, they will be joined in 
Chicago by Mrs, Nellie Grant Sartoris, her 
daughter, who is coming over to see the 
Fair. Mrs. Grant has written a book which 
is soon to be published. 


Charles RK. Drake, a prominent man of 
Tucson, Ariz., who has been in San Fran- 
cisco recently, claims to be a direct descend- 
ant of Sir Francis Drake, the discoverer. 
Mr. Drake does not follow the profession of 
his ancestor, but has the less exciting calling 
of United States Land Commissioner for 
Arizona. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. H. de Young, who have 
been in Chicago, have returned to San Fran- 
cisco on account of the proposed winter fair 
to be held there. Mr. de Young greatly 
favors the idea, and has gone back to help 
push the movement, which, it is said, 12,000 
American World’s Fair exhibitors will assist 
by participating in it, provided sufficient 
money is guaranteed to insure success. 

The Chinese lepers of British Columbia, 
isolated on an island in the Gulf of Georgia, 
have no one to attend them, and have been 
left alone, with only the occasional visit of a 
physician to relieve them. A young woman 
of Vancouver, Lizzie Hausel, has heroically 
offered to devote herself to the care of these 
unfortunates. She was rescued by the Sal- 
vation Army some time ago from a degraded 
life, and for two years has been a devoted 
trained nurse in cases of smallpox, ete. Her 
decision to care for the lepers will mean the 
sacrifice of the rest of her life. 


It is the proud boast of Colonel James 
Clay of Bourbon County, Ky., that he owns 
a larger tract of grass land than any other 
man in the world. He is assessed in his 
own name for 4,295 acres. 


General and Mrs. William Cogswell have 
been enjoying a long conntge trip along the 
shores of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Maine, starting from Lynn. General 
Cogswell will be in Washington for the early 
session of Congress in August. , 


Sidney Dickinson and his wife have got 
as far as Paris on their way to Boston, after 
an absence of five years, during which they 
have been twice around the globe, and 
traveled and sojourned extensively in 
Australasia and the South Seas. 


The glory of the Academy Dinner at Ash- 
field is to revived August 24, so far as 
can be done without the presence of George 
William Curtis. Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton is to preside, and the speakers will be 
Wayne MacVeagh of Philadelphia, Joseph 
Choate of New York, Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick of Brooklyn and President Hall of 
Clark university. This is surely a choice 
array. 
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There is no sport Mr. Cleveland enjoys 
more, writes a correspondent of the New 
York Herald, than a sail in his catboat and 
fishing from its roomy quarters. He seldom 
missed a day last season, weather, of course, 
permitting. Bottom fishing for seup and 
tautog is his hobby, ifhe ever had one. This 
he does enjoy, and he will fish and fish for 
hours, with his boat at anchor off Cleveland’s 
ledge, which lies off North Falmouth, be- 
tween here and Wood’s Holl. The local 
fishermen speak volumes in the praise of the 
president as a successfulangler. He seemed 
to have success last year when the local fel- 
lows met withdire failure. He is a very 
patient fisherman, and ill luck never dis- 
courages him. He will stick and hang till 
he gets a good bite. Oftentimes he is known 
to have remained at anchor for several 
hours without even getting a nibble. 


Gen. Horace Porter, who has been asked 
to help in raising a fund for the duke of 
Veragua, says he does not believe he has 
lost his money gambling on the Paris bourse; 
but he did lose some money “ in the attempt 
to introduce bull-fighting into France.” 


The suggestion of Edward J. Phelps as 
Justice Blatehford’s successor is met by the 
objection that he is already past 70 years 
of age, and so could, under the law, retire 
on pay as soon as appointed. 


Perhaps Henry Drummond's best compli- 
ment as a speaker is that alittle Danish 
nurse maid gave him at Chautauqua, after 
he had talked about Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ as 
he did at Northfield later. She said, with 
smiles and tears at once, that it was the first 
sermon in English she had been able to 
understand, it was “ so plain, so easy.”’ 


The City Council of New Orleans has 
voted that the statue of Henry Clay, which 
for thirty-three years has stood at the june- 
tion of St. Charles and Royal streets, one of 
the most central spots in the city, be re- 
moved to another and more retired place. 
This statue has, in its time, been famous, not 
only because of its subject, but because of 
its connection with almost every great public 
meeting in New Orleans for a generation. 
The removal has been ordered without a 
note of opposition being raised, because the 
middle of the street is wanted for the use of 
street cars. 


The American judges on fine arts at the 
Vorld’s Fair are: For oil painting, John 
Lafarge, Thomas Hovenden, William M. 
Chase, Worthington Whittredge, G. W. 
Maynard, F. D. Millet ; for water-colors, J. 
C. Nicoll, R. Swain Gifford, Walter Shir- 
law; architecture, Russell Sturgis, W. P. P. 
Longfellow; sculpture, Olin L. Warner, 
Daniel C. French; etching, Frederick Diel- 
man. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will sail for Amer- 
ica September 23, and begin their engage- 
ment in this country October 9. , 


Joseph Rabinowitz, well known as a Rus- 
sian lawyer and preacher, is in Chicago to 
assist Dwight L. Moody in his evangelistic 
work. Mr. Rabinowitz is a convert from 
the Hebrew faith to Christianity, and it is 
said that during the last ten years he has 
been the means of transforming several 
Jewish synagogues in Southern Russia into 
Christian communities. 


Ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln has taken 
a cottage at Rye Beach, N. H., always a 
favorite resort of his since his boyhood days, 
when he was at school at Exeter. : 


James McMullen, who died recently in 
Bardwell, Ky., at the reported age of one 
hundred and sixteen years, was thought to 
be the oldest man in the United States. He | 
was born in Virginia only about three 
months after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and was twenty-three years old when 
Washington died. He said that he remem- 





bered Washington well. He moved to 
Tennessee about the year 1800; while there | 
he met Davy Crockett, and it was one of his | 
proudest memories that he hunted with the | 
great backwoodsman five years. 


In Windham County, Connecticut, lives | 
Hulitt Hazewell, who for twenty-five years | 
has made his home among the branches of | 
an ancient chestnut tree on a farm owned | 
by him. He has the reputation of being | 
well off, and his residence in the treetop is | 
the result of a bet made in 1868 that Hora- 
tio Seymour wonld be elected President. 
Hazewell’s house rests in the forks of several 
large limbs about twenty feet from the 
ground, and is as well built as if it had been 
intended to stand on the ground. The 
eccentric occupant has made friends with | 
the birds and squirrels of the neighborhood, | 
and in the summer they go in and out of the 
tree-dwelling at will. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt sail | 
from Europe to-day, while Bishop Potter of | 
New York has already joined his family 
abroad. | 


| tion. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 


t. 

Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
peyactans, Send for pam- 
phiet. Order by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
86 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Sold From Stock or Made to Urder. 


Unnatural. 





Augustus Hemenway of Canton, who has 
invited the public school teachers of Canton, 
twenty-six in number, to a ten days’ trip to 
the World’s Fair at his expense, is a retired 
farmer. He was born in Boston, but has 
lived in Canton a greater part of his life. 
He is forty years old and has always been a 
yublic-spirited man. He was elected to the 
Lastebonese of 1890, and there served active- 
ly on the Committee on Education. He 
takes a great interest in all matters pertain- 
ing to that subject, and is at present a mem- 
ber of the School Committee of his town. 


Marshall S. Brown of Keene, N. H., re- 
cently instructor in English at Brown Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor of 
history in the University of Michigan. 


Hi. M. Ruggles of Green Bay, Wis., has a 
bank note that is over sixty years old. In 
the upper left-hand corner are the words 
‘Wisconsin Territory’; on the one side is a 
medallion portrait of Washington and across 
the centre are the words ‘ Astor, Green Bay, 
August 29, 1832.’ Dimly defined on the 
lower margin is the signature of John Jacob 
Astor. 


B. I. Gilman, Lecturer in Psychology at 
Clark University, Worcester, has been en- 
gaged at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
as Librarian and Curator. Mr. Robinson, 
the efficient Curator, is to assume charge of 
Prof. Norton’s department at Harvard dur- 
ing the latter’s absence. 


Miss Anna Monica Dunn, an English girl 
who has been studying medicine at Brussels, 
has recently secured her degree there with 
brilliant success. She will go to India, where 
she will practice in one of the hospitals 
founded by Lady Dufferin. . 


President Gilman of Johns Hopkins has 
presented to the American Bible Society, in 
the name of his University, a colored plaster 
fac-simile of the Chaldean Flood ‘Tablet, as 
reconstructed by Prof. Haupt. 


Attorney General Olney and Mrs. Olney 
are at their summer resort in Falmouth. Mr. 
Olney will remain until the assembling of 
Congress. 


An important geological expedition to 
Mount Shasta has just been made by Dr. 
James Perrin Smith, assistant professor of 
paleontology at Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, assisted by five students connected 
with that institution. Several specimens of 
fossils, hitherto unfamiliar to California, were 
discovered, and a large collection illustrat- 
ing the paleontology of the entire region 
was gathered, which will be displayed in the 
University museum. 


A tablet has just been affixed to Coleridge 
Cottage at Nether Stowey, which has for in- 
scription these words, framed within a pair 
of crossed laurel branches —“ Here Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge Made his Home: 1797- 
1800.” 


The widow of the late Captain James | 


She »pard Thornton, the executive officer of 
the Thesteen during the fight with the Al- 
bama, is to build a fine 
oe in Merrimack, N. H. 
ton was a lineal descendant of Matthew 
Thornton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from New Hampshire. 


Mrs. Harriet Strong of Whittier, Cal. 
last year raised 2,000,000 plumes of the 
beautiful pampas grass used in decoration, 
and sold them nearly all. One million will 

Jorn the buildings of the World’s Fair, and 
she exported 650,000 to Europe. 


memorial in his 


Mrs. Nancy Wheeler Boynton has cele- 
brated her hundredth birthday at Hoosic 
Falls, N.Y. She was born in Fitchburg, 
Mass., in 1793, her father, Cabtain Aaron 
Wheeler, having been in command of ‘a 


Massachusetts company during the Revolu- | 
She was the mother of ten children, | 


of whom six are now living, the oldest being 
seventy-six years and the youngest fifty-nine 


years old. Mrs. Boynton is said to enjoy ex- | 


cellent health. 


One of the several foreign assistants to | 


Mr. Moody in his evangelical work in 
Chicago is the Rev. Theodore Monod, of the 
Reformed Church of Paris. He has been 
preaching in Chicago churches. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., of Bos- 
ton, had one of the most interesting 
at the Philological Congress in Chicago, her 
topic being Twenty Years’ Gleanings in 


Roman Fields. It will be published. 


Captain Thorn- | 


papers | 


Ladies Examine the 


White Sewing Machine 


1,100,000 


———s 
Have Been Sold. 


THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy 
the White; ask them how they ike 
auswer will come: ae 


THE WHITE IS king 


White Sewing Machine e 
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DORs RRC gf 
it, and the 


remont Street, 
BOSTON, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Springfield Republican, 


LEADING NEWSPAPER 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAY yo 
tablished in ls24 by Samuel Bowles i tu 
constantly and consistently served the peop 
asan iodependent and progressive newsape 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate nem & 
the b est interpretation, with prompum, 
care, intelligent and convenient srrangenettal 
just proportion. It seeks at the same tree 
promote good government, social order and ® 
dustrial prosperity, while it also providesams 
amount of iuteresting, profitable and entertal 
reading matter. It is the organ of bo sem 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN ts handsome and cess 
typographical appearance, and origipal apt fat 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspee 
ence, making its own selections and produing 
ite own literary and other features. [tis teas 
of its conducters to make {t different from oe 
newspapers rather than like them. 

THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the ce 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad 
the mages nee and he tS the 
correspondence and general an 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged wid 

care, and is pronounced by many gout 
udges the best weekly newspaper and family 
ournal in the country. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, ¢2 a quarter, #5 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $28 year 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $14 yu 


All subscriptions are payable strictly ip of 
vance. Sample copies free. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
6 wi 
The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, 
be sent free a a month, to any ope whe wishes 
as Address THE REPUBLICA, 
Springfield, Mas. 
a 


Steam Carpet Clea 


Carpets Made Over and 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Hi lland and Tint Shades 
ae - UPHOLSTEBES 
and CABINET-MAKES, 
Between i 
Rutland and Concord 


THE 








J. B. BRYANT 


741 Tremont St. 


AVE PROPHETS OFT 


—BY- 
EDWARD E. HALE, wh. H. L 


and CHAS. 6. AMES- 


r covers, 25ets 
| Rough white pape Rooms, Bescon S 


| or sale at the Unitarian Te 
| ana Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton 


rox 


LADY just returned f 
like to ehaperon fc 

Coenen Exposits 

and required. 

Chaperon, Office of Boston 

Bromfield St. 























Se COLUMBIAN, 
EXPOSITION 


yy STATE HOTEL, 


ISLAND AVENUE, 





sTonYt 
sss 
snjCAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
cuss f, Steam Heated, Electric 
=e Provighied, . aa 
f main entrance to Expos 
= qouraelarnns walk of Steam, Cable 
rs. Personally Condacted 
sions from Boston and Portland. 
of Maine Execution Party, who were 
posi tn May, write as foilows: ‘Having 
pitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
jeasure 10 commending it to every one, 
Hy to all New Englanders.” 
y & SPRAGUE, 
Exchange Bid’g, (Room 
55 Hampshire 8t., 
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poston, Mass., 
zbarB, Me. 
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pxNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
lan. Centrally and delightfully 
Letty coees the Metropolis, possessing 
iF an and sanitary improvements, and are 


hed throughout. 
a conenand {ining ball, including table, 


ne and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
pry . 7 f 
- d from almost every section o 
C Bere ones the door every fev, seconds. 
ec EO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 
a Riso ‘ menpeccsiomsemnaniiond 
AMERICAN HOUSE. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
tage to and from the depot. Rates 
pn earring 92.00 per day. 
, Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor: 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Maas. 
Buropean plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, T5c., $l and $2 per day. 





168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


itjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Seam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


_ 4 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 


M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen min 

— Boston by rail or stenener. This remeree 

bean purchased by a syndicate, who will 

Babe ty improvements ; when finished, it wil : 
ae of the most popatas resorts near Boston. 

ae ew Winthrop will be open Jume 1. Send 

Sealers till June J, to 403 Washington street, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 


‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
the North.” 


By common < rs AI 

; onsent the t 
there is to Wravel by those 
boats of the CANAD 
S. 5. LINK, the 


®LIVETTE ana HALIFAX, 


cree aL trom the north side of Lewis wharf 

Mt noon, ae THURSD \¥ and SATURDAY 

’ T June 24. Sailing days at present, ’ 
Every Seturday at noon. 














4 wo Bae 4 of geting 
aiguificenily equippec 
\ ATLANTIC apd PUNT 


Con ) ap ‘ 
Bection is made at Halifax for all points in 


the Marit} 
te me Provinces ; : 
i should beborne in €s and Newfoundland, and 


ine betw mind that this is the on) 
tickets and chente 82 ‘ Halifax giving theough 
routes, oS baggave via rail and water 


Full partie) , , 

ay ticket agent ore ion. SPRTEpion te 
J.D. HASHAGEN, 

%1 Broadway, New York. 

N& BARNA RD, Gen. Agents, 


20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RICHARDSQ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Managers. | 


iwiON SQUARE HOTEL. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL. 





New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termin! 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Roya! Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fai. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
ansurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 323 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCKH, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after May 20, 18903, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
04; M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.0 Albany. 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


9 0 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAK for 

‘ Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 

11 30 A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 


3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleepiny 
‘ Cars to Chicago. 
7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10 30 A.M, MONTREAL 

' Cars to Montreal. 

3 5 e. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ t. 








7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 


* Daily 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 





LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 


WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals ano’ Cures Wounds of all kinds 
Sealds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or — Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For s«le by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 








TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST, 


Adjustable 
Trousers 


A SPECIALTY. 





EASY, COMFORTA- 
BLE, STYLISH. 














ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, Boylston St. — 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


ite mann. TRADE MARK. 


Sewing Machines, 


$30.00 CASH. 


$235.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any of the Medium 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excrelstor, &c. $12 908 buys the 
Champiou. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The Cadence of Speech. | 


| 

Upon the cadence of speech, says Mac-| 
millan’s Magazine, depends the emotional | 
effect, not of song merely, but of all inter- 
vals and progressions of artificial sounds. | 
Many melodic devices are direct copies of | 
human utterance; many more are indirectly 
suggestive of different peculiarities of in- 
tonation under special modes of emotion. A | 
portamento ascent to a higher pitch on the | 
violin is a direct copy of human cadence, | 
when the passion of resistance is roused and 
the speaker is compelled to assert himself. | 

A chromatic progression, even on a keyed | 
instrument, suggests to us the cadence of 
speech under rising intensity of excitement. 
A passage in syncopation affects us as an| 
echo of human utterance struggling under | 
contending emotions. In fact, every ‘ voice,’ | 
whether of the solo instrument or in the 
orchestra, is constantly employing succes- | 
sions of sounds which are inseparably asso- | 
ciated with the movement of human pas 
sions. For when the voice had once asserted 
itself as the means of communication between 
man and man, every sound, natural or arti 
ficial, came to be referred by association to 
the cadence of human utterance. 

Man discovered his sighing in the breeze, 
his laughter in the ripples, his moaning in 
the tempest. But it was not until the frets 
were removed from the old viols that an in 
strument was found which could really re 
produce the cadence of human utterance 
Theneceforward the wail of suffering, the 
portamento of rising emotion, the vibrato of 
pleading, entered into the orchestra and be 
came the primary realities of the world of 
artificial sound. ‘This is the sense, and this 
the only sense in which it is allowable to say 
that music expresses anything. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





FLYER, Parlor | 


a , ; ‘ 
Some women whose lives are comparatively 
ml free from care have their face furrowed with 
8 8 lines that do not indicate age or trouble. 


| 
| 


| woman who will take some pains with her 
| expression when she is by herself. 


The Heroes in the Stoke-hole. 


One of the most sorrowful circumstances 
connected with the loss of the Victoria, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, is the fact that five 
out of the six engineer officers lost their 
ilives. The reason is not far to seek. ‘Ihe 
engineers were at the post of duty, and the 
post of duty was in this case the post of 
|danger. ‘The chief engineer and four of his 
| staff were in the engine room endeavoring 
} to shut off the steam, and to open the escape 


|valves. They died, but they will not be 
forgotten. 
Those who know what a watch in the 





| dark, fiery well of the stoke-hole, forty feet | 


| below the bridge, really means, can alone 
appreciate the qualities which enable men 
to remain steadfast at their post in such 
surroundings in the hour of danger. It 
requires a stout heart to stay at the bottom 
of an iron well, with a dozen high-pressure 
boilers before one, and a square patch of sky 
seen through a hatchway forty feet above, 
when the order on deck is ‘ Close all water- 
tight doors,’ and ‘ Call away all the boats.’ 
We must not forget the engineers and 
|stokers of the Victoria. They have de 
served well of England. 


Concerning Wrinkles. 
There kinds of 


are several wrinkles. 


Such are the wrinkles, says Harper’s Bazar 
that might be called constitutional or heredi 
tary. 

A young society woman in New York, 
well known to have had a singularly care- 
free life, has a forehead seamed with hori- 
zontal lines that result entirely from a trick 
she has of raising her eyebrows when she is 
talking earnestly or emphatically. Itis a 
family peculiarity that was possessed by her 
mother, her grandmother, and doubtless her 
great-grandmother before her. As the 
wrinkles do not impart to her face an ex- 
pression of ill temper or irritability, they are 
not objectionable, except in so far as they 


each 





mar the smoothness of the skin. 

Such wrinkles are readily distinguishable | 
from the traces of petulance or ill health — 
the perpendicular creases between the brows 
that indicate a frequent frown, the drooping 
lines at the corner of the mouth that suggest 
discontent or distress, the crow’s-fcet about 
the eyes that herald approaching age. From 
all these a woman may well wish to be free. | 

Many wrinkles may be avoided by the 





She who 
bends over her book, her desk, or her sew- 
ing with knitted brow and compressed or 
working lips need not be surprised if her 
face refuses to smooth itself when she turns | 
to other employments. It would cost her | 
very little trouble to avoid such tricks of | 
feature. 


Mr. G. F. D. Paine’s family are occupying 








Stone Cote, Beacon Street, Newton Centre, 
| for the summer months. 


11 


Boston & Portsmouth §, §, Co 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER'S ISLAND, 

SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and Afier June 16th, 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9a. m.; Sundays, 10.80a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Islea of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week days, 
75 cents; Sundays, $1.00. 

York, Ihye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 
trip, $2.50. 

Cafe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 
ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cunts. 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker's. Island, Salem Wil 
lows and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
p. m.; Sundays, 10.45 a, m,, 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p.m. 
Fare 25 cents; round trip, 45 cents. 

—~AT— 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 
Tickets and staterooms at 800 Washington ast. 
andatthe wharf. Special raves for lodges, Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


NANTASKET, 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit- 


ting); 
SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10 45, 


11.30 a, mm. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5,15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 


Return, 8.55, 
8.20, 9.50, p. Mm. 

For Hull, Y. C. Pier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For owner Landing, at 10.45. a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 


11.05 a. m.; 12.50, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 6.55, 


p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10 30, 
11.30 a.m.; 12.30, 1.30. 2.20 3.30, 4.60, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 
7.00, 800, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantasket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.90, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.16, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.32, 2.02, 3.54, 6.02, 6.37, 8.02, 
9.33 Pp. Mm. 

Boat leaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


ray. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 


Garden, 60c., except. on Mondays. 
GEO. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


porwr, NAHANT. 


POINT, 


Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11.00 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.26 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.38 
p.m. 

For Nahant, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 p. mM. 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p. m. 


week days—9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
Return, 8.00, 11.00 a. m.; 2.00, 
Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 


p.m. Return, 11.00 a. m.; 6.30 p. m. 

Zand concerts day and evening. New sum- 
mer theatre. New bowling alleys, league 
standard. 


CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS 
Dancing day and evening, boating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
way, 25e, Children,{15e. East ton cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run_direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J. A. FL 
DERS, Agent, 201° Washington street,* Boston, 


EST and VERMONT 
ECREATION | isk 


Natural Reauty 
CHARMING 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


SENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
ew ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED aeuoee 
of the best family homes for the entertainment | 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 per week, 
Also, list of best hotels, with description an 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 


St. Albans, Vt. 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; firest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7Q Washington Street, Buston, 








Importers, M’f’ra and Distributors. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Pretty Mothers. 
(Eva Lovett, in Harper’s Weekly.] 

«“ Mrs. M—— seems devoted to her chil- 
dren,” said one friend to another. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “but the chil- 
dren don’t seem devoted to her. Her own 
shrink from her, and mine run and hide 
whenever she comes into the house.” 

“Why?” asked the first, in great aston- 
ishment. 

«“ Well, | don’t know,” answered the other. 
“| believe it’s her clothes and her manner. 
She is in deep mourning. She is a tall 
woman, and always wears long, sweeping 
black gowns, with not a vestige of white 
about them. She speaks in a mournful 
tone, and sighs every few minutes.  Chil- 
dren naturally shrink from any such gloom 





An important announcement is now made 
in reference to the season at the lark The 
atre, which will open about the middle of 
September. Negotiations have been com- 
pleted whereby Manager E. E. Rice will 
yut on his new comic opera ‘ Venus’ at the 
Park this fall to open the regular season. 
The text of this piece is by Louis Harrison 
and Chas. Alfred Byrne and is said to be in 
their best comedy vein, and the music by 
Gus Kerker to be a most bright, happy and 
popular nature. Erroneous reports have 
appeared in the daily papers the past week 
which would give the impression from the 
statement that Mr. Rice would control the 
Park Theatre next season, that he was to 
be the manager Quite to the contrary, the 
Park Theatre has proved such a popular 
place of amusement and therefore such a 
ro piece of property by reason of the 
ong runs, familiar to all theatre-goers dur 
ing the past three seasons, that it would be 
‘absurd for the present management to allow 
it to pass out of their hands. Manager 
Rice has simply secured all of the time at 
the Park ‘Theatre next season, and that 
means a merry season at the Park. 


J. W. Kelly, the unique entertainer, is 
scoring an immense hit in ‘The Golden 
Wedding’ at the Park Theatre. It is no- 
ticeable that though the audiences have 
seen, up to the time of the first appearance 
of Kelly in the last act, such clever people 
as Dan Daly, Jennie Yeamans, Andrew 
Mack and others in their funniest character 
bits and at their best, this peculiar charac 
ter of Kelly as the lawyer comes in to keep 
the house in a constant uproar for nearly an 
hour. Even then the people do not seem 
to have had enough of him. 


The production of ‘The Golden Wedding’ 
at the Park Theatre is made more elaborate 
and brighter in its picturesque beauty by 
the introduction of six pretty girls, with 
bright faces and charming figures, hand 
somely costumed. They will add to the 
volume of some of Mr. Miller's very pretty 
choruses. 


Eugene Sandow will terminate his per 
formances at the Tremont Theatre next 
week, closing his engagement Saturday, 
July 29. His wonderful display of strength, 
given at the close of the opera, is specially 
attractive as it illustrates the grand results 
attainable by a careful and systematic course 
of training. In his case, nature and physi- 
cal culture have allied in producing a strik- 
ing type of manly beauty, and probably to- 
day cove is not a more marked example of 
the ideal man than is exemplified in the al 
most perfect proportions of this modest and 
graceful Prussian Hercules. ‘The refine- 
ment of his exhibitions is notable. There 
are no features introduced objectionable to 
ladies and children. The entertainments 
close at 4.45 afternoons and at 10.45 even- 
ings. 


The fifth and last week of ‘ Amorita ’ will 
begin at the Tremont Theatre on Monday 
next, Czibulka’s tuneful work being followed 
on Monday, July 31, with an elaborate re- 
vival of McLellan & Kelly’s charming opera, 
‘Puritania,” which was first given to the 
public by the Pauline Hall Opera Co. last 
summer at this house. Miss Hall's imper- 
sonations of the heroes of light opera have 
been so successful that it was Manager Me- 
Lellan’s intention to revive some familiar 
operas during the summer season at the Tre- 
mont and re-introduce Miss Hallin feminine 
roles. But fate and large audiences have 
willed otherwise. The original plans have 
been changed ; ‘ Amorita’ will be continued 
beyond its allotted time and Miss Hall will 
again don the habiliments of the romantic 
youth, not only in ‘ Puritania’ but also in the 
new opera which is to follow the musical 
story of Salem witchcraft. The attractions 
of ‘Amorita’ are many. Miss Hall is a 
delightfully picturesque central figure and 
her company afford excellent support. Ele- 
gant costumes and scenery, a fine chorus and 
orchestra, numerous auxiliaries, etc., are 
utilized in the production, and its success- 


ful run of five weeks promises to bring the | 


opera toa close with its prosperity still un- 
diminished. 


as that. ‘They are very impressionable. 


|They feel manner and appearance very 
|deeply. While they are little, all their im- 


| pressions come through their senses, for 


| they have not yet become conscious of them- 


| selves. Now, if Mrs. M—— believed what 
she professed, she would consider it a duty 
to shake off her despondency, instead of en- 
couraging its expression. She would know 
that she had more to be thankful for than 
to be sorrowful about. And she would know 
particularly that the duty we owe to the 
living is more imperative and essential than 
the dutv we owe to the dead. 

‘She should know that she has no right to 
shadow the lives of her little children with 
such an unhealthy atmosphere. It is her 
business to fill their lives with sunshine and 
gladness, with lively actions and cheery 
words and bright smiles. No matter how 
devoted a mother is, if her speech and face 
and general appearance are forever associ- 
ated in achild’s mind with depressing and 
uncomfortable feelings, how is he going to 
learn that God meant man to be happy in 
being good, and not miserable?” 

“Yes, that is true,” returned the other. 
“| believe mothers should keep themselves 
yonng for the sake of their children, If 
other women owe it to their contemporaries 
to make themselves agreeable to the eye, and 
consequently more youthful, mothers are 
doubly such debtors. They owe it to the 
next generation as well.” 

“ Practically, it is not hard for a woman to 
be prettily and brightly dressed at home,” 
said the woman, who seemed to have con- 
sidered the subject. “If she thinks it right 
to wear crape and weeds as a sign and ex- 
pression of her grief everywhere else, she 
ought to beautify her person, and look bright 
and pleasing in the house, and especially in 
the nursery. Vretty house dresses and tea 
gowns are so inexpensive and so easy to 
concoct that no one can hardly be excused 
on that score. 


doctrines that if a child has a right to any 
one thing more than another, he has a right 
to pleasant memories of his childhood. He 
has a right to have a pretty, gracious mother 
to remember, and a mournful bl ick-draped 
one does not fit that demand at all. 

“The mother makes the children’s 
weather. All the love and care she can 
give won't reconcile them to perpetual 
thunder-clouds and darkness, dashes of rain 
from her eyes, and cold chills from her voice- 
tones. Children admire and are proud of 
pretty mothers more than any one would be- 
lieve. They like to see and touch bright 
easant colors. They like to bear them. 

tis a part of their education, and an easy 

and pleasant part, if we would only think so. 
No matter what violence Mrs. M — does to 
her feelings in the process, I think it is her 
duty to wear a blue gown and a smile for 
her baby to see, instead of a black one anda 
sigh.” 

Her companion laughed. “Mrs. M—— 
would call you heretical, my dear.” 

“Perhaps she would. But no matter—I 
am telling the truth.” 


Cure of Disease vy Suggestion. 


In an article on Mental Medicine in the 
July Century, Dr. Allan MeLane Hamilton 
expresses the opinion that the therapeutic 
use of suggestion is in its infancy, but there 
can be no doubt that, ultimately, its impor- 
tance will be recognized by every thinking 
person, and it will be adopted as an impor- 
tant and legitimate aid 

“By suggestion,” he says, “we are 
enabled to explain many so-called miracles, 
none of which are more wonderful than 
those which occur at Lourdes, where even 
now extensive pilgrimages are made. 





| astonishing cures made at this famgus place, 
j}and M. Henri Lasserre has collected a large 
| number of such cases, some of which are 
| simply marvelous. Long-standing paralyses 
| and contractures, and disturbances of vision 
|innumerable, were promptly relieved by the 
use of water from the famous springs. q 

| Lasserre speaks of the case of Mlle. Marie 
| Moreau, a young girl of sixteen, who suf- 
| fered from that form of blindness called am. 
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“Tt has always been one of my cardinal | 


| French literature is full of instances‘of really | 
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| aurosis, the sight of one eye being wholly impossible.” The little daughter wu w 
|gone. After nine days of prayer, a bandage comed by the girl Wile, and by the young 
| dipped in the water of Lourdes was applied | 74? of twenty-six, who was beginning bi 
| to hereyes, and in the morning she arose literary career by being known as theaube 
completely cured. So wide-spread is the of the Sketches by Boz. She was christ 
belief in the wonderful powers of this water, Mary, after a younger sister of the mowers 
that it isno uncommon thing to find devout who had died at the age Of seventors, ene 
Catholics sending for it even from America. whose epitaph Dickens had written for the 
One invalid who came under my notice, and | little mound at Kensal Green * 
who suffered from an incurable nervous dis-| “ Young, beautiful and good, God, | de 
ease for many years, would never take an mercy, numbered her among His angels a the 
ordinary dose of medicine without. diluting early age of seventeen. Ren ¥ 
it with water from this source, for which| But Mary seemed too tot 
she regularly sent. the tiny baby girl, and the father soon pH 
“From time immemorial there have been | her ‘ Mamie,’ and by that name she “wt 
instances of suggestion attending the use of tinued to be known wed all rahe pe the 
amulets, the bones of saints, and fetishes of | _ Brothers and sisters foBowes La Aes 
various kinds, which have worked miracles first little daughter, an rein P= Re 
or effected marvelous cures, and every once | ©4Te develo ad all the —— bes “ rs 
in a while some popular craze marks the ee little gr a i a hich soopdeiens 
appearance of an epidemic of imaginary | U2derstanding ry Be “her dearly-loved sister 
cures. Whole communities share in com- left her, Inl wid oe ee 
mon the belief in the power of a madstone, | Kate was born, Ma he alee es ell 
| which is treasured by its fortunate possessor, | S©lority enabled ae — ‘sine bene 
land sought after by persons hundreds of | care-taker and es aa tne 
miles distant who are unlucky enough to |! sharing the pleasure . a4 P Kate o. 
have been bitten by a more or less rabid baby sister. Up ct hic Col i oie 
dog. Sometimes these are simply broken | ™4ge to & arage t- Mamie were insepar 
aérolites, porous stones, or trilobites. age of twenty, age cm ond jenn, @ 
But if such credulity exists, especially in | ble, sharing their roon smes in babyhood 
| the wild parts of the western and southern they had their toys siethoad both daughters 
| states, what can be said of the universal be- hroughout their os ra did the affection, 
| lief in common rings made of iron or anti- shared the society, wel * seemed to hart 
‘mony, which are worn by educated and|0f their father, ; eve fondled, caressed aod 
oftentimes scientific people as a sovereign | treated them—to - th a wonderfal equa 
cure for rheumatism? Some years ago I | played with ge lg came sift, 
was invited to pass judgment upon a very | !ty- He — a oe asures, and whet 
»opular article of so-called electric clothing. them to the sonar I : proposed. jot 
| The most careful tests with the galvanome- | Mamie was seventec® @ Piha: 
ter, however, failed to reveal the existence | by her to I ia a , wrenwer tae. we 
of the slightest current, and it is to be as- ranged to inclu viace came the sorrow 
sumed that the virtues of this particular belt the latter's See table chem OTe 
were no greater than those of some less pre- | Parting and the Inevitabs ong was 
tentious natural object.” er 
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although her years 











count of the absence of the ObS ” 
doubly devoted to his remainin 









7 ome 
| e son from his wite, ¥2C8 & 
Charles Dickens’s Daughter. and the separation , ie, he 


In Charles Dickens’s rooms in Furnival’s 
Inn, that quaint old bit of ‘Legal London,’ ment of the Devonshi - 

| on a blustering March day in 1838, was born | the daughter shared with her ae 
|the novelist’s first daughter and second} ffocarth, her particular duties Oey 
child, Mary, writes Frederick Dolman in a those things which especially pertat 
delightful sketch, with portrait, of the home | the comfort of her father- 

life and personality of the eldest daughter 





. rears before, mus A 
occurred two ye The manage 


farther endeared her to !um- houseboud 
” ¥ rrace hk ise { 
’ t, Miss 


Mt . — ———___FAFTY YEARS 
of the famous novelist in the Ladies’ Home FOR OVER FIFTY cypcr bas bee 
Journal. Mrs. Winsiow’s SOOTHING (their childres 


His daughter’s advent was celebrated by used by millions < the child. SO end is tne bes 
a ride to the hospitable inn at Barnet, whic ieee at pain, cures wind co ie. r 
Dickens took with Mr. Forster, to whom he | remedy for Diarrhea. ¢ ists throughos! & 
wrote, announcing the event and inviting bottle. eee and ask f _™ 
him to the ride, that “work for the time is SoorHina SYRUP. 
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FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 
a shadows of the trees are | 


o wood the sh: 


“pase ne footsteps of mY love, I trace 








ng too IS : sne before me through the dark_ 
abe has Be | 
sae piae® g sunlight shine where she has | 
of sul: . 
en rays C 
pase 
: this world wherein | 


" | 
good. mY brothers | 
». 
ge live tone from joys that Love | 
galight comes arone * ‘ 

» gp give . 
Harper's Bazar. 


Damage by Lightning. 


s, year 1891, writes Alexander 








Dene tho Popular Science Monthly, 
lt pa five lives were lost (that | 
gp bate ie the United States, east of 
ge ino Mo ntains, directly through the | 
dhe Boek ewes How many were lost | 

je ea how many cases there were | 
plies} 7 salt! und more or less perma- | 
eater a ean only surmise. The | 
ae owe ine directly to lightning was| 
- oa below ne and a half rae 
qrainly not 
ai + eomething like a commercial | 

Ba io ie we done by lightning in | 
 — fy «= veare this country, I have 
oe» of the Chronicle Fire Tables for 
_ ars 1885-1890, and find that some 
er he ired a twenty-three fires, 
7 er cent of the whole number, were 

y lightning, and the total loss was 
ne sok or 1.25 per cent of the whole 
. : st bv fire. During 1892 we have 
3 -i of two hundred and ninety-two 


fn vn The damage may be estimated 
- gs | gha figure as in 1891. 
ge the more appalling when we recall that 
de vear is virtually less than six months. 
ninety-five per cent. of the casualties 

lightning occur between the months 


These losses 


“ 
ive 3 
April and S« pt mber. 

« therefore quite pertinent at this time 

oes the question whether or not we 
ye able to protect ourselves from lightning. 
Supe five years ago the question would have 
ven answered readily and with all sincerity, 
«Tes, a good elec trical connection with the 


y 


arh—a stout, continuous copper rod, for 
exam pie will suffice.” To-day no such 
werer can pass unchallenged, for reasons 
vhich we shall see 


Interesting Old Boston. 

Boston has many old and revered institu- 
tons of almost world-wide renown. Its 
revolutionary relics are of great value, to 
ay nothing of the interest which they pos 
e«foreven the most sordid visitor who 
may be within our gates. There is old 
Fanenil Hall, about which cling a host of 
memories. Many are the stirring scenes 
vhich have made this old building famous 
inthe history of the nation, and many are 
the attractions which it still possesses. Not 
aly within its walls does history attach it- 
wif to Faneuil Hall but in the streets sur- 
runding it and the immediate vicinity. 
(nly about a stone’s throw away was the 
wene of the Boston Massacre in 1775, just a 
few months previous to the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The general appearance of this local- 
ity has changed considerably since those 
days, but Faneuil Hall still remains in all 
“giory. In that same locality also, there 
sow stand modern structures, but the new- 
est establishment to be found there is the 
vine and cigar store of Messrs. E. B. Wads- 
worth & Co. It is largely patronized by 
tee stock brokers from the Exchange near 
ty, and it is always safe to say that where 


Tou fin 


i find those men you will find the best of 
everything. It is so in this case without a 
doub, for this firm keeps only first-class 
foods and caters to the highest class of 
rade, Do not forget the number and the 
tame~ E, B. Wadsworth & Co., No. 18 


Fanenil Hall Square. 


rox 


: Justice and Law. 

Randy gran 1 old state law and justice 
“i hte, and are respected as well 
pon bs eed be Every man has free and 
a a ,Under our laws and it is a credit 
ioeh ‘tee awyers and to the statutes which 
rte bist framed, When ques- 
enn =| - wise man does not try to save 
be Hs aa if Stoner 8 fee any more than 
cuted a with a doctor’s services on ac- 
anlaah rl ®xpense. Lawyer’s sometimes 
won use as trustees of estates, and 
enue enlinteg the value ofa lawyer's 
iene ten management of real estate 
dalty ofan in a lawyer who makes a spe- 
dotnet _ work and give tohim the entire 
the lawrere 2 easement thereof. Among 
ste yersin Boston who are well versed 
5 lwand Hoe of real estate is John 

arrigan, Esq. He has an office 


| electric and steam cars. 


| rates of interest. 














at No. 5 Pemberton Square, room 6. He 
has had a wide and successful experience iu 
the renting, selling and management of large | 
estates. Just now he has on hand, for sale, 
some very fine estates in the suburbs. The 
houses are large and with every modern im- | 
provement; conveniently situated near the | 
The grounds sur- | 
rounding the houses are spacious, beauti- | 
fully ornamented with shade trees and in 
healthful localities. The estates are to be 
had for a small amount of cash with the | 
balance on long time mortgages at low 





Famous Figure-Heads. 


William Rush’s father was a ship-car- 
yventer, and from his youth the son was 
Pind of ships. Often when a boy, writes | 
E. Leslie Gilliams in Lippincott’s, he would 
cut out miniature ahemn: 9 from blocks of | 
wood, und exercise his artistic talent in | 
drawing upon boards figures in chalk and | 
paints. When he commenced work in this | 
country there was no demand for the pro- | 
ductions of native sculptors ; consequently, | 


to make aliving, Rush was obligedto carve | J: A 
8 7 LD, We Wee ccctecscsdipsinvoddesvecss Business Manager 


yrow-heads for vessels, then in common use. | 
3y 1800 he had attained considerable repu- | 
tation as a sculptor and carver in wood, and | 
time matured his |talents. 


heads began to be noticed in foreign ports. 
The figure of an Indian trader on the ship 
William Penn was much admired in London. | 
The wood-carvers there, it is 
would come in boats and lie near the ship to 
sketch designs of the figure-head. This was 
but a few years after the Revolutionary 
War. Another notable prow-head which | 
Rush carved was the figure of a river-god 
for the ship Ganges. So well known abroad | 
did his work at last become that the house | 
of Nicklin & Griffeth of Philadelphia, 
received many orders from England for | 
figure-heads, to be madeby Rush, to adorn 
ships built on the other side of the Atlantic. 
One of the most celebrated of these carvings 
was a female figure of Commerce. 

In 1811 Benjamin H. Latrobe delivered | 
a lecture in Philadelphia before the Society | 
of Artists. In mocking of Rush’s figures | 
for the prows of vessels, he said, “There is | 
a motion in his figures which is incontro- | 
vertible. They seem rather to draw the 
ship after them than to impel the vessel. 
Many of them are of exquisite beauty. | 
have not seen one on which there is not the 
stamp of genius. ” 
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HUB PUNCH 


ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing. 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and @ nip | 
whea fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you substituies, 
which are likely to disappoint. Ca)! for and 
insist on having; 


HUB PUNCH. 


$25,000.00 
(st Mortgage 7 Cold Bonds 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN MALT COMPANY, 


Will be sold at par. Denominations $100, $200, 
500 and $1,000. Duein 1901. These bonds are 
ully secured by a ist mortgage on ALL the real 
and personal estate, machinery, property, rights, 
ete., of the company _by a trust deed to the 
American Loan and Trust Co. of Boston for 
more than 3 times their par value and by a sink- 
ing fund. These bonds are being sold for the 
purpose of putting in additional machinery to 
supply the large demand for malt, which is six 
times their present capacity. 

Make drafts and certified checks payable to 
the Franklin Malt Co. Send for subscription 
blanks and printed matter to 


I. ABRAHAMS, Fiscal Agent, 8 Exchange PI. 
Call and see model of machine. 


in a charming old-fashioned house in 
aS suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms aud large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to avoid the — f Deunseterns as 
secure the privacy and comforts 0 
the ‘owner’ of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
n Commonwealth. 














AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLVER. 


The time has come when you can go out boldly and buy 
any Revolving Bookcase that you require. They h 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


passed from the conc 
of a competitive stay 


a four-sided case, wit 
you live without a1 


judge for yourself. 
fine ‘* Revolver” in y 
out at twice its purc] 


dictionary, at only $6.50 ; 
You will never know what comfort you are missing while 

‘evolving bookcase. 

just twice as valuable to you because four times as accessible. 
Try it with a single small case like the one here shown and 
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ca lave now 
lition of a patented specialty to the position 
le sold at a trifle over actual cost. 


_. Weare selling the pattern here shown, with reading desk 
lid and raised dictionary holder ,at only $14.50. You can secure 


h three tiers for 70 volumes and flat top for 
four tiers (100 vols.), $8. 


It makes every book 


In less than a month you will own a large, 
our library which you would not do with- 
ase price. 


48 CANAL ST. 


° y = 
al nl e S Fu mn ITU [ 0 wy veer 9g " Maine 
* Depot. 


At an early date in his career his figure- The 


reported,| On the 
American 
Stage, 


PARK THEATRE. 


A. CHADTRER, covccescevsesessess Prop. and Manager 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees at 2. 


THIRD MONTH. 
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|The Celebrated Grotesque Dan- 


cers 


DALY SISTERS. 
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G. Randel & Co. 


Swedish 
Employment 
Bureau, 


Supplies reliable male and fe- 
male help of all nationalities. 


691 Washington St. 
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Blue 
Serge 


‘Concord & Montreal 


R. R. 


The Boston Passenger Agency, 
207 Washington St., 


Is the acknowledged Headquarters for In- 
regarding the Mountain and 
Vew Hampshire. 

The Trains over the C, & M. R. R. leave 


soston from Boston Lowell R. R. Station, 
Causeway Street, 


Merrimack Valley Route 


White and Franconia Mountains 
and Lake Winnipesaukee. 


It is the only line running Three Trains 
every week day to the White Mountains, 

Sleeping Car on 8.00 p, M, train, Boston 
to Fabyan, and on 10.30 p. M. train, Fabyan 
to Boston, daily. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
Good going and returning until October 31, are 


on sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger 
Agency, as follows: 











i a yeveeeee4.00 | Littletom.....,...........89.00 
Jelmont......... Lim. 4.00 | Jefferson................ 10.25 
Laconia......,...lim. 4.00 | Jefferson Meadows, 10.00 
Lake Shore Park, Jefferson High 
Lim. 4.00 On * “RESO 10.2 

Weirs..............Lim. 4.00 | Bethlehem ............ 10.75 
Wolfboro’ ...... Lim. 4.00} Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
Long Island...Lim. 4.00 | 8t. Johnsbury........ 8.85 
Centre Harbor, Lim.4.00 | Lisbon,,.......csseee 8.20 
Meredith........Lim. 4.25 BOE Teli lecerssecsesce 8.40 
Ashland ......... Lim. 4.75 | Montpelier........,... 9.50 
Plymouth............... 5.10 | Whitefield............. 9.75 
Campton Village... 5.60 | Lancaster .,.....-..++« 10.50 
No. Woodstock...... 6.30 | Maplewood............ 10.45 
WTO cc denssicseateries 6.20 | Fabyan..cc.ccccsccseeee 9.75 
Haverhill........0..000 7.10 | Colbrooke...........++ 12.00 
Profile House via Bethlehem Junction........ 12.75 


Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage, 10.30 
Summit Mt. Washington ....+-ccccecceeeeceereeeee 15.75 

For Tickets, Berths in Sleeping and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, and all information, apply to Bos- 
ton Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers’ Building, Bosten,. 


Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “ Vistas” on the 
Cc. & M., a series of sketches beautifully illus- 
trated, of the White and Franconia Mountains, 
scenes and centres, and of the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley route thereto. Also, list_of Hotels 
and Boarding Houses and Excursion Rates. 


T. A. MACKINNON, General Manager. 





Suits, 


$15. 


Just in, a new lot made in 
our own workroom, cut double 
and single breasted sacks, color 


and quality guaranteed. 


Standard 
Clothing Co. 


395 Washington St. 


F. E. BROWN, Gen’! Passenger and T. A. 
G. W. STORER, A. G. P. A. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


| Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


Square, 


| 
| 


5 Pemberton Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 

in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial, 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in om, 
mer, tight and warmin winter, near steam anc 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightfu 
homes, ana mortgages or the purchase mone 
may run for a long time ata ver, low raje. J. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sa., Room 6, oston. 


rRUSSES. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
DR. PHELPS, 


TRUSSES 
Perfect 
THK MOST SATISFAC- 
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BY EUGENE FIELD. 
(Read at the Literary Congress in Chicago on 
Children’s Day.) 
On afternoons, when baby boy has had a splen 
did nap 
And sits, like any monarch on his throne, in 
nurse’s lap, 
In this peculiar wise I hold my ’kerchief to my 
face, 
And cautiously and quietly I move about the 
place; 
Then, with a cry, Isuddenly expose my face to 
view, 
And you should hear him laugh and crow when 
I say “ Booh!” 


Sometimes that rascal tries to make believe that 
he is seared, 

And, really, when I first began, he stared and 
stared and stared; 

And then his under lip came out and further out 
it came, 

Till mamma and the nurse agreed it was a 
* cruel shame” — 

But now what does that same wee toddling, 
lisping baby do 

But laugh and kick his little heels when I say 
* Booh !" 


He laughs and kicks his little heels in rapturous 
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chance of deception by hollow floors or 
easily moved sand. 
Late in the afternoon, or rather early in the 
evening, we saw a small boat gliding toward 
us, in which sat a tall, slender form, clothed 
in the white native robe, with arms folded 
and head bowed upon his breast. Beside 
him sat a slight form, whether male or | 
female we could not at that distance distin- 
guish, but we supposed it was the boy, who | 
in all the stories we had read was one of the 
most important proee: for the magical | 
performance. There were no baskets in 
sight, and but little else in the way of furni- 
ture for setting the stage for the coming 
show. The boat came alongside, and her 
passengers were standing in our midst al- | 
most before the boat had touched the foot of 
the ladder, I think. The juggler was the 
finest looking man I ever saw. He was con- 
siderably over six feet tall, and was formed 
like a Greek god. His snowy robe wrapped 
around him left his arms and one shoulder 
bear, and his long, slim hands were as per- 
fect as bronze castings from an artist’s mas- 
ter work. He had the brightest eyes I ever 
beheld, but in their depths shone a light 
which made me shudder with — not fear but, 
well, I could not tell what the feeling was, 
but I knew it was decidedly unpleasant to 





glee, and then 

In shrill, despotic treble bids me “ do it all 
aden |” 

And I — of course I doit ; for, as his progenitor’ 

It is such pretty, pleasant play as this that Iam 
for! 

And it is, oh, such fun! and Iam surethat I 
shall rue 

The time when we are both too old to play the 
game of * Booh !”’ 


A STORY OF HINDOO MAGIC. 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle. } 


Years ago, 1 sat one day on the deck of a 
vessel lying at its moorings before Calcutta. 
I had intended at first to go out to Garden 
Reach while the Shawmut was discharging 
and taking her new cargo, but illness in the 
family of the friend with whom it was pro 
posed I should stop had interfered, and | 
decided at last to remain on board. 

I was the more willing to do this, as close 
beside us lay the vessel commanded by a 
friend of mine, whose wife had also decided 
to remain on board while in port. The Fox 
lay closely enough for us to call to each other 
from our decks, and nearly every day we 
spent together. If I could not go to the 
Fox, Mrs. King would take her little niece 
and come on board the Shawmut. I had my 
baby boy with me, and little Nera, my friend’s 
niece, who was about 3 years old, would 
spend hours swinging with him in his ham- 
mock, which was hung from the spanker 
boom beneath the awning, that the baby 
might get what little air was stirring during 
the heat of the day. Nera would lie there 
for hours and play with baby if he was 
awake, or with her doll if he slept. 

Capt. King came aft to where his wife 
and I were sitting, and said: “ Would you 
ladies like to see one of the best of the native 
jugglers? I have been talking with the 
comprador about it and he says he thinks 
he can get one to come off to-morrow if you 
would like to see him. According to what 
he says, the fellow is far beyond anything in 
the way of magical performances that you 
have ever seen.” 

As neither of us had ever seen anything 
of the sort, of course we were eager to have 
the juggler come aboard, and the captain 
returned to the hatchway and made arrange- 
ments with the comprador to fetch him the 
next day. Mrs. King and I talked of noth- 
ing else during the rest of the afternoon. 
We rubbed up our little knowledge of jug- 
glers’ tricks ; recalled the stale stories of 
seeds planted and grown into a tree within 
a few moments - of the boy packed into a 
basket and the basket cut into ribbons, with 
an accompaniment of smothered shrieks and 
groans from the mutilated child within, wlto 
afterward appeared in the background, safe 
and sound, and all the other accounts of the 
stock tricks of the Indian jugglers of which 
we had often read. 

We decided that this particular magician 
would be at rather a disadvantage, for he 
would be working on a solid deck instead of 
in the sand, and in an entirely unknown 
place, where he could by no possibility have 
made previous preparations to deceive his 
audience. 

Next morning the captain told me that 
the juggler would come on board late in the 
afternoon. Mrs. King, as usual, came to 
spend the day with me, and we sat on deck 
all day. We felt sure that as we had been 
there on the day when the performance was 
first proposed, and all of the following day, 
there had been no chance for any trick io 
be played beforehand, and that, ‘therefore, 
we were to have a genuine performance, 
whatever it should be. There could be no 


meet his eye for more than a moment. On 
comparing notes with my companions after 
ward, I found that they had all felt this sam: 
strange sensation. Jt was not fear, but none 
of us could give it a name, thongh all ex- 
nerienced the discomfort in greater or less 
degree. 

As the strangers reached the deck we saw 
that the figure which we had seen sitting 
beside,the man in the boat was that of a 
young girl. She was almost as fine looking 
a specimen of her sex as the man was of 
his. 

They lost no time, but proceeded with 
their preparations for our amusement. ‘The 
man disdained to speak to us at all, but gave 
his directions to the girl, who repeated what- 
ever it was necessary for us to hear in a low, 
melodious voice. ‘They asked for several 
things, among others a tall cane basket, at 
which Mrs. King and I smiled at each 
other ; a slender line, a pan of ashes, and some 
other little articles which I have forgotten 
now. 

The line, which was handed the man, was 
our spare signal halliard, and after swinging 
it around his head a moment he seemed sat 
ised and laid it down beside the mat which 
he had spread upon the deck. This mat was 
of woven grass like thousands of others we 
saw every day. 

The only thing which he had brought 
with him was a long slender sword and a 
small crystal globe, which seemed filled with 
some liquid clearer than water, with a 
sparkle and shimmer in its depths even 
when nothing jarred the globe to account 
for the motion. 

After a short time the man squatted down 
upon his matand his strange eyes gazed at 
each one in the circle surrounding him for a 
moment. As he looked straight into my 
eyes I felt a most unusual chill and shudder 
pass through my veins. I was not a nervous 
woman, and this heart-chill wasa new ex- 
perience to me. His gaze passed slowly 
around our little cirele, lingering for a 
moment as it met some eyes, and passing 
rapidly over others. I thought he paused 
longer as he gazed into my face than he did 
at any other, but that may have been imagi- 
nation. When he had completed the circle 
he raised the erystal globe and held it poised 
upon one hand and spoke some words to his 
young companion in the strange musical 
tongue in which he had -carried on all his 
conversation since coming on board. She 
turned from him and repeated to us his 
words: “ Tell the strangers to each think of 
the dearest one in his own far-off land and to 
look deep into the magic crystal if he would 
learn what that loved one jis doing at this 
instant.” 

We each fixed our attention upon the 
globe, and I wondered what my sister would 
think if she could see me sitting here before 
this strange Indian looking into the depths 
of a glass of water (if water the globe con- 
tained) and wishing that I could really see 
her for but one moment. As these thoughts 
passed through my mind I gazed steadily at 
the globe and saw the contents glitter and 
ripple as if moved by some wind which we 
felt not. Slowly across the surface passed a 
dim cloud, which grew rapidly more and 
more opaque. 

Then suddenly I saw a corner of the old 
familiar dooryard in my far-off home. The 
big maple tree grew into form before my 
eyes; its leaves fluttered and swayed in an 
unfelt breeze. The green grass beneath its 
branches waved and tossed as if it felt the 
fresh air of morning passing across its ver- 
dant face. A slender form came swiftly out 
of the dim haze which fitted in the back- 
ground tothe picture. It was my sister and 
a look of wonder shone in her hazel eyes as 








she seemed looking straight across the thou- 
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sand miles of water which divided us. I | his head, seemed to be invoking som ll pi , 
started up and the picture faded away. 1| which he beheld in the air above oor bead , 

saw nothing but the Hindoo squatting before | He then stopped and touched the fans 

me, holding his crystal ot 8 ag aloft and | the taper to the end of th rope whi pa 
watching the faces before him with a keen | circled us. The flame crept along the that ¢ 


intentness. 

He sat silent for a moment, then rose to 
his feet and began his performance by giv- 
ing us some of the less important tricks of 
the juggler, all the time his eyes roving 
from face to face as if he would read each 
heart to its depths, and I, for one, felt sure 
that he could so read mine, for I could 
feel his gaze sink deep into my brain. I 
was half afraid of him, but wholly deter- 
mined to do nothing to break up the sit- 
ting. 

After some minor tricks of sleight of hand 
and of the commoner class of legerdemain, 
he spoke to the girl in a harsh, quick tone. 
She brought out from under her voluminous 
robe a small, flat silver salver, which | 
noticed was entirely covered by an intricate 
pattern of engraving. This the man put 
carefully down upon the exact centre of his 
mat, and taking fen his bosom a small silk 
bag, he scattered the contents, a white 
powder, upon the salver. Headdressed the 
girl in earnest tones, and then took his seat 
again upon his mat, with his head bowed 
upon his breast and his hands gripped 
closely together as if he were making some 
desperate effort or was bearing some terrible 
agony. The girl lighted a small taper 
which had been among the articles they had 
brought with them and put it down beside 
her master. Then she also stood with bowed 
head and clasped her hands for a moment, 
as if waiting some signal from her master. 
She waited but for a moment, for with a 
shudder he raised his head and spoke to her 
in a quick, shrill voice. 

She, in turn, repeated to us his request 
that we should promise that, no matter what 
happened, we would none of us move from 
our place. If we should move no one could 
tell what terrible accident might happen. 
Of course we all promised, more or less 
readily, and the man, to make sure of our 
obedience, beckoned us to sit closer together 
in a ring almost touching the mat upon 
which he sat. We did so, laughing and 
crowding together, and when we had taken 
the required position he spoke to the girl, 
who immediately caught up the signal line 
and proceeded to arrange it in a ring sur- 
rounding our little group as we sat around 
our entertainer. 

As soon as she had completed her task 
she took her station within the ring, and, 
dropping her outer robe, stood in a closer- 
fitting under-garment, which left her slender 
limbs uncovered from knee to ankle, from 
waist to shoulder. 

When she had taken her place, the man 
arose and, muttering some incantation in a 





musical undertone, he walked around out- 
side the ring formed by the rope and scat- 
tered the ashes over the line, covering it 
from sight. He then took his place again | 
within the circle, and after the girl had again | 
impressed upon us that under no circum- 
stances were we to move, the man took the 
tape in his hand and, holding it high above 








and wherever it lighted a change took ply we 
in the substance of the cord. It eras ¢ ~ 
writhe and twist in a very lifelike manner me 
The flame crept around the circle, ané¢ ar 
slender line which we had all seer tab — 
from our own signal chest was side a 
turned to a twisting gleaming serpent, vid ‘ 
coiled and twined around our er seang oa 
and darting out its fangs at every motice - 
It was one of the 1 st de ad} the many a 
venomous serpents of the country, and we , 
shrank together with horror a 
“Tf the strangers sit silent nothing cas 
harm,” said the girl, with a warning cesare 1 
We sat still—we could do nothing de~ 7 
and the juggler stood erect and began again ‘ 
the melodious chant which had accompanied 
his scattering of the ashes. But then it was 4 
inarticulate ; now he seemed demanding ad 2 
from the higher power (or lower, # } : 
choose), and his eyes were lighted ap ati 


they seemed burning coals, and | wondered 
that they did not scor h my face when | 
glanced at me. 

He raised the silver salver with its 
tents, and, holding it high abov his hea 
waited for a moment in silence. 


A flash, and the powder or the calver 
burst into flames. He lowered it to te 
deck, and the flames died away, eaving 
behind a mist of smoke, faintly fragras 
which settled lower and lower at ‘ 
until we viewed all objects through tts 
haze. 


I glanced behind t hammock wher 


the two children were lying , 
were frightened, but baby was sleepin ap 
Nera was swinging and humming t herse 
as she played with her doll. She lay wit 
her head upon baby’s skirts and he bad ove 
little hand buried in her hair. _ * 
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and sway as if in a breez 
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dangerous than a 
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we be ts. and in a few mo- 
ea she a toward the shore. 

< . we wer almer, and could 

s, we | i that every one had 

ae ¥ il sight — the girl, 

¢ : ty arms, float away out of sight 


and be the child on her 
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in the first vision. 
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time to give the different 
eld, but in all the other 
each saw the same sur- 
all saw the twining ser- 
had seen the same picture 
‘the floating girl ascending 
earing the infant in her 
id been deceived all had 
group, that is, for when in 
| turned to Nera and said: 
boy out of the hammock, 
busy with the man?” 
wide-eyed surprise and 
didn’t be tooken up, 
im dress all the time so 
and we swinged all the 
ip and preached.” 
1 not you see the pretty 


\ her 


Her kept watcl 


right still all the time. 
of big man when he swing 
m arms, but her not fly, her not do any- 
thing 

There you have it. 


amera shows 


They say now that 
just what Nera said she 
mw that day. Men of science are about 
agreed that the mysterious power of the 
Hindoo juggler is nothing more or less than 
hypnotism, and that would account for Nera 
and the camera seeing things as they are, 
‘as they appear to those who have yielded 
weir minds to the strange power of the 
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100. 


The Salmon’s Migration. 


Every year, as the summer season ap- 
proaches, writes Tappan Adney in St. 
Nicholas, the salmon of the Atlantic Ocean 
eave their feeding-grounds in the northern 
“as and enter the clear, cool rivers of the 
eme eastern United States and the Cana- 
“an provinces. Impelled by a singular in- 
t, this noble fish, day after day, week 
- week, works its way toward the heads 
' baw 8, p the swiftest rapids and 
wor ah ¢ quiet pools, leaping every ob- 
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fasting ; for the salmon is a dainty feeder in | 


its summer home, touching the most tempt- 
ing and alluring flies only occasionally. Yet 
a tiny young salmon, called a ‘ parr,’ having 
attained the first six or eight inches of its 
length in fresh water, returns the following 
year a year-old salmon, or ‘grilse’ of four 
pounds weight. 


Takes the Golden Ball. 


A former Sultan—so runs the story told 
in London Truth—offered a golden ball for 
lying. Many lied to him, but the Sultan re- 
lied that he could himself lie better. 
Finally, an aged man from Angora appeared 
before him with a large jar on his shoulders. 
“Your father,” he said, “borrowed a jar 
like this full of gold from my father, and 
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said ae would repay the gold to his! 
son.” “Impossible,” said the Sultan. “If | 


the story be true,” replied the pilgrim, “pay | 


your father’s debt; if impossible, I have won 
the golden ball.” The Sultan at once 
awarded him the prize. 





Beware of Olntments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
yhysicians, as the damage they will do is ten 
Fold to the good you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall's Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. Itis taken internally, and made 
in Toledo, Ohio, by Bs. Ge Cheney & Co 
Testimonials free. 

(GQ Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


SIX PER CENT. NOT A HIGH RATE. 


Money is not so tight as one might think 
from the reports which appear in the daily 
papers. Among the stock market speculat- 
ors who borrow money with which to gamble 
in stocks, and who have for security only 
the stocks, or bonds which have a widely 
fluctuating value, money may be hard to 
obtain, and no wonder. The bankers and 
capitalists have to scrutinize the collateral 
pretty carefully and also the applicant for 
funds in times like the present when prices 
are up to-day and down to-morrow. ‘There 
is no way of foretelling at what minute the 
vagaries of the stock market may reduce 
the value of these speculators’ collateral 
fully one-half or more, so it is, perhaps, well 
that in some cases money is accounted tight. 
There is, however, no stringency in money 
when it comes down to hard facts. Mort- 
gages are hard facts, and the man who has 
valuable real estate always finds money 
easy at 6 per cent. Bankers always are 
ready to loan money on approved real 
estate, secured by a first mortgage. Mr. 
Lester H. Latham, 89 State State street 
(Fisk Building), room 47, announces that 
he has money to lend at 6 per cent. on mort- 
gages. He is willing to make loans in sums 
ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. If you con- 
template enlarging your business or building 
a house, or if you need that amount of 
money and have a goodmortgage for collat- 
eral, you will find the money easy to obtain 
despite the talk to the contrary in the daily 
press. 

H. F. Detno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. July 3, 1892. 

GENTLEMEN:— My plating machine re- 
ceived, everything in perfect order and 
works perfectly. I unpacked it and com- 
menced at once and plated seven breast-pins 
and a ring in a short time. I am delighted 
with the work. People are bringing all the 
forks, spoons, watches, jewelry, etc., that I 
can plate. Enclosed find $5 for one plater 
for my cousin. More orders soon. Write 
above firm for circulars. A. Kriver. 





Jemima Wilkinson. 


This distinguished woman was born in 
Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1758. She died 
in Yates County, N. Y., in 1819. 
remarkable power as a preacher, and in 
Rhode Island, in Pennsylvania and in New 
York, interested large companies of people, 
from whom she formed her society. She 
led a colony of settlers from Khode Island 
and Pennsylvania into the Country of the 
Six Nations in New York, where she made 
the first successful establishment of white 

ople. 

In Rhode Island she is generally spoken 
of as a wild enthusiast; but in New York 
her memory is highly respected. Her pic- 
ture was taken at her home in ‘ Jerusalem,’ 
by a competent artist. An accurate engrav- 
ing is just now published by J. Stilman 
Smith & Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, sent 





post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 
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‘Ghoice Investments For Sale 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m. and 5p, m.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 
p. m. 

The cxcursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two 
hours, and arrives back at Boston about. 4.30 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
thus affording passengers the opportunity to 
reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied 
goenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng 
and. 

N. B.—Until further notice the afternoon tri 
from Boston will be made at 5 o’clock insteac 
of at 2 o’clock. 

For further information and special rates for 
large parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


A. L. WALKER & CO. 


Designers of and Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work 


From Westerly Granite. 


149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


N EXPERIENED BOOK KEEPER under 
standing perfectly German, French, Span- 
ish and English, desires a position. Ad- 

dress Bookkeeper, Commonwealth Office, 120 

Tremont Street, Boston. 
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For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
ask for ‘MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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| Although originated in 1810, by an Old 

Family Phys cian Johnson’s Anodyne 

Liniment could not have survived for 

over eighty years except for the FAC 
that it possesses extraordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
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Anoop"? 


@ LINIMENT 


Healing, netrating. Once used alwa ‘8 
; dealers Bing “Can't sell any other kind. 

Stops Pain, ps, mmation in y or Limb. 

Cures Summer Complaints, Colic and Cholera Morbus. 


Every M Should have JOHNSON’S 


OThEM sscovex tists in the 

ughs, © ade, Bronchitis, Catarrh, eu- 
pace reg, Bins — Lam e k, ae Joints ee 
: . Bold everywhere. *rice, 9 
Fae ice, $220, 1, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 














REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully bullt, story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1] rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2.story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, 5S feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with young 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from kastport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee: can be gath- 
ered for ressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, = old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk sold at door, Voy: orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river runs 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pain 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
hay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
ood condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
— ag Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
4 cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in yoy 6 wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 

oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will yeep 80 head stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on @ bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built by the ne 4 of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, 1}¢ 
story house, 11 rooms, high —— and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. R., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine buflding sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with — 
water, assessed for $2,840. Price only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 
Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for 100, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

e residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and a, hot 
and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. e 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearl Pnew nouse, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Farm. 

Sixty acres,rich soll,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
eeu fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, house 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, — wags a Ks on. = 
only $2.500 cash. pply . i. ’ 
Middleboro, on O. C. K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 

Malden. ‘ 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage o 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
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exchange for a small farm. 

































































orlds Fair 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and 
Airs of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs 


of the 90 great nations. Among other countries 
represented are — 


America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Belgium, Portugal, 
rance, Denmark, Norway, 
rmany, Scotland, Sweden, 
popene 4 Ireland, Turkey, 
Spain, Finland, 
a 68, Greece, Poland, 
United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing 
engravings of the National Flags of each country 
in five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of get- 
ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
immense sale by making the price only 

Sent Postpaid 


SOc. on Receipt of Price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Fitchburg Railroad. 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Npeclal Quick ‘Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, 
Boston, at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


SARATOGA 


4.50 P. M 


Elegant Buffet Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through 
without change 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Washing- 
ton St., or at Passenger Station, Causeway 
Street, Boston, J. R. WATSON, 

‘Gen. Pass. Agent. 





ten EP ey — selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practioal way to replate rusty aod 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
| Of machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits lare 
W. P. Harrison & Co., cane 
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' Columbia 
Bicycles. 


H] tt may be maintained that there 
| would be 


| Five-Sixths 
| Less Illness 


in the community if Bicycles 
f | were more generally use 





Keep out in the open air, but do 

\ not over-exert yourself in ex- 
ercising. Use a Bicycle be- 

| J} @* Mechanicians 


estimate that it requires 


Five-Sixths 


| less force for person to 

propel himself on a Bicy- 
| cle one mile than would 
| be needed to walk the 


||| same distance. Boston. 
\ Columbia catalogue free at our Chicago. 





offices and at our agencies; by New York. / 
| mail fortwo two-cent stamps. | pettord. 


=— ——_ 











HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
5409 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 
50c. 


hoeing forge at regular rates. Calle made night 
ind day, Telephone, 992 Tren ont. 








Attending ) Dr. Edward C, Beckett, 
Surgeons, ) Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 


Sermons for the Winter 


By Rev. EpwaRv EVERETT HALE, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address on receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound volumes ¢1.50. 


No. 1. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
“ 2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
“ 38 LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

4. THE PERFECT :° ira SCHOOL. 

5. TU GLORIFY GoD 

6. WHITTIER, CURTIS LONGFELLOW. 

“ 7. “*PIS FIFTY YKARS SINCE. 

8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 

9%. MODERN IDOLATRY. 

10. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 

“li. TRUTH. 

“12. HOW PO USE THE BIBLE 

“18. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

* 15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

“ 16. LAW OF LOVE. 

“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 

“18. FAILURE AND STREAGTH. 

“19 PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER. 

* 20. MANHOOD. 

“21. THE WILL OF GOD. 

“22. SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
% Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JULY, 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Edw. E. Hale. 
F. D. Wheelock. 
W. D. Hyde. 


General Armstrong 

College Neighborhood Work 

An Acceptable Fast 

Maggie’s Baby. 

Juvenile Library Books. 

Philadelphia College Settlement Hannah Fox. 

Child-Saving Work in Penn. Homer Folks. 

Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stanus. 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cei 


J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


=|TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 


Annual subscriptions 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








Mkt. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


CZ 


HIA TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 














LE. FLETCHER & CO.,. 


No. 158 Boylston —-. 
(Opposite the Common.) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ery tee Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 


LIABILITIES. ....6.00s0000+ 20,607 ,231.67 
"92,325,768.04 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 

S.ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Aunuait Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
— the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 

tatute 

Pamphlets rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8s. F. TRULL,fSecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. = 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


QSuccessors to G. wv. a-piowon & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


NO CURE NO PAY 
BALD: MOUSTACHE NO PAY 


- 








HEAD:: 


‘JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 








GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
sts. 
nd for Price List. 


FULY 


=e 
SMITH, MACKENZE 4 


50 Bromfield Street, 


Room 12. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


“uilding Plans and Specifications 


Our Charges Are Reasonah) 
*, 
CALL AND sEeR Us, 


Caan 








NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








If you want health o aa 

AIR oan “aad iw iia eT 
only perfect bed male. Indorse a ‘ant tte 
Manufactured ar ; 


am 
ALK GOODS COMP ANY, 7 14 METEOR Litas 
| ——— re 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Bil 
| Archwology. = 
| The Amerk an Organof the & 
| Exploration Funds 
This publication, r 
by over 3000 persons h mon 
publication in this country dey 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. on, +. 7 
year. : 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIOY, 
Folio, on heavy book 


paper, with from to 
fifty illustrations in each number. pe: - . 
tirely to Egyptian History and Arch» e ae 
Davis and Cobern's ‘istory of Egypt ix the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commens « 
the June, 1892, number, and will be com oak . 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars 9 year 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING co 
Meriden, Conn, 


Morphine ii abit Ce - 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay nt 
OR. J. STEPHENS, 


Lebs non Chg, 


| $1,000 IN PRIZES, 


WHO WILL WIN ONE! 


THE RACES OF Wi 


PROVOKINGLY 








CLEVER! 


The most fascinating game invented. Byeryem 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 


132 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPAN, 


116 BEDFORD 8ST., ROOM 407. 


OLD WHISKIES. 


Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choitt, 
Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon, 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), fine goo, 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands in wo 
glass, in quantities to suit purchasers. 


John L. Stevenson & C0. 


2 and 4 Faneuil Hall vee: a 


Carivle Gut Gated i 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam- 


BOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 


273 WASUINGTON ST4 














THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 








a—-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 

a@611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 

ag Under the United States Hotel. 

a@° 20-234 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 

a’@°182 Boylston St., op. Publie Garden. 
45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 





A Crawlord So st 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy 2 pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


